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THE NEW YEAR. 


I do not see how any believer in the equali- 

| ty of the sexes can begin this year with any 
feeling but one of encouragement. Of course 
this remark applies only to those who have 
enlisted for the war. Those who have enlist- 


points of objection,—and the whole tendency, | boys, as the world now goes. 1 don’t say they | 


under the “elective system” is certainly that 


way—I do not see what other objection will | 


be left. The whole case of the opponents of 


| higher education, must then go by default, 


| ed for a few years only,—who suppose that the | 


| inequalities of ages are to be remedied in 
| months—may well be in despair. But it is 
| fortunate for this agitation in America that it 
| fell among descendants of revolutionary fa- 
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BY MRS. C. B. LEROW. 


He marveled that his words should wound, 
For men too often fail to see 

That in life’s smallest things ’tis found, 
The truest love will thoughtful be. 


She hid the pain within her breast 
And grieved in silence and alone, 
For women hold this truth confessed 
That love is thoughtful of its own. 


One other trath shall make all clear 
And save the hurt, the doubt, the blame, 
Though each the other holds most dear, 
Love cannot look to both the same. 


LOVE UNBOUGHT. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 

Love gives itself, but is not bought; 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep impassioned gaze. 


It comes—the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity— 
In silence and alone 
To seek the elected one. 
Oh, weary hearts! Oh, slumbering eyes! 
Oh, drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
Ye shall be loved again! 
No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one 80 utterly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own, 
Responds,—as if with unseen wings, 
An angel touched its quivering strings ; 
And whispers fa its song, 
Where hast thou stayed so long? 


MINERVA AND THE DOCTORS. 


BY 8, H. W. 


“Ifé¢ime be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 
Nor any poor about your lands?” 
~ Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
There are no beggars at my gate; 
The public schools take all the scholars, 
Machinery turns the spinning wheel 
And stitches all the cuffs and collars. 
Old Harvard turns her back on me, 
And, though I’m brighter than my brother, 
She bids me stay at home and be 
A healthy wife and happy mother. 
Meekly I fold my hands and wait, 
Read doctor-books and watch the weather, 
The coming man is rather late— 
The husbands and the happy father. 
l can’t read novels, for Bret Harte 
Has shown what comes of that vocation; 
in love with “‘Luke?” For my own part, 
‘Twere worse than too much ‘cerebration.” 
I sit like “Hannah binding shoes” — 
Like Hannah looking out to sea; 
The world before me where to choose, 
But where the lover to choose me? 
Minerva, once, was counted sage, 
And great Diana held in honor; 
Minerva in our nineteenth age 
Haz all the doctors down upon her. 
They will not own her as a peer; 
They say her brain is not so bulky 
As their’s. Perchance the doctors fear 
She’ll try to run a doctor's sulky. 
The time is heavy on my hands; 
l wish I'd entered a profession, 
Had been a clergyman in bands, 
‘Had held a post, or had a mission. 


I’ve no domestic hearth to cheer; 
I board at number sixty-three ; 
I've wished a dozen times a year 
I'd studied Trigonometry. 
—Providence Journal, 


among the successors of the Abplitionists, who 
| expected to die without conquering and who 
| lived to succeed against their expectations. 
| In such hands, the cause of woman's equality 
| should be firmly and patiently, as well.as reso- 
lutely held. 

It is hardly to be expected, in this country, 
that Woman Suffrage will be established by 
the action of the general government, though 
it would be a great comfort if this should ever 
happen. This not being the case, the states 
and territories must do it, one at a time. 
When a single one has done it, the first step 
towards realization has been taken. Leaving 
aside Utah as exceptional, the example of 
Wyoming has thus far been all that we could 
ask, asa pioneer experiment. By the strong 
testimony of governor and judges, the measure 
has been asignal success, for the period of four 
years—a very satisfactory term. It will cer- 
tainly be admitted by the most cautious, that 
this puts the whole measure in afar more fa- 
vorable light than when the arguments in its 
favor were all theoretical. If Wyoming were 
a State, itsexperience would be no more valua- 
ble than now; but its action would be more 
permanent. The only drawback to the satis- 
faction we can take in the action of this pio- 
neer Territory is the fact that it is, after all, 
governed from a distance, and that Senator 
Frelinghuysen is still plotting mischief at 
Washington. If woman suffrage can only be 
left to those who have seen it tried, it is safe. 

So long as woman suffrage is not actually 
adopted in the different states, all that need 
be looked to, by patient reformery, is that the 
agitation in those states should be healthy 
and unabated. This I believe to have been 
eminently the case, taking one state with 
another, this year. We know that in no pre- 
vious year have memorials been brought be- 
fore so many different Legislatures or been 
discussed so generally. This has been notably 
the case in Maine, Pennsylvania and some 
other States, where local advocates, hitherto 
unknown tv us, have argued the cause most 
ably, as members of Legislatures and Consti- 
tutional Conventions. Of course discussion 
seems to do little good, so long as final action 
is defeated ; but to ignore its importance, dur- 
ing this intermediate period, is as if a man 
should deny that the tide is rising, merely be- 
cause itis not yet high-tide. 

It shows how surely prejudice vanishes, 
when the ice is once broken, tbat the appoint- 
ment of women to the official supervision of 
schools,—once considered as objectionable as 
any thing else in the way of “‘The Rights of 
Woman,’’—is now becoming the settled poli- 
cy of large cities and states, from New Eng- 
land to Illinois. But the reform cannot stop 
there, for it opens at once those broad ques- 
tions of common sense and cousistency which 
the masses readily couprehend. Itseems ab- 
surd that women should be able to be voted 
for and yet not to vote; since commonly, 
among men, the class of persons eligible for 
office is more restricted than that of voters. 
Again, if women can serve on School Com- 
mittees, why not as Overseers of the Poor, and 
80 on, step by step? To concede these offices 
is logically to concede woman suffrage. 

There isa steady, quiet advance in the open- 
ing of industrial avocations to women; and in 
some of the higher departments, as literature 
and lecturing, there is now absolutely no dis- 
tinction of sex in the rates of pay. The ten- 
dency of the introduction of machinery is ev- 
ery where in favor of women, as I have more 
than once shown, because all machinery “con- 
verts trades into arts,” in Napoleon’s phrase; 
—making less demand for rude strength, 
which is the great advantage of man, and more 
demand for quickness and lightness of touch, 
which are the attributes of woman. On the 
whole, therefore, the outlook is certainly grow- 
ing more favorable for woman, as to employ- 


ments. 
As to education, the steady prosperity of col- 


leges for women and of joint institutions gen- 
erally, has nearly abolished most of the old ob- 
jections; asis shown by the zeal with which 
those who oppose equality in education have 
taken up the opinions of Dr. E. H. Clarke. 
As I have already tried to show, his book 
seems hasty, exaggerated and anything but 
scientific in its spiritor structure; but it has 
the merit of shifting the argument on new 
grounds and on final grounds. If wecan only 
so organize our colleges as to evade his special 











and they will find that they have made a fatal 
mistake in accepting so sincere aman as Dr. 
E. H. Clarke for their spokesman. 
to our high school system, greater difficulties 
are doubtless presented, since a prescribed 
course is more necessary there. On the other 
hand our high-schools for girls are pretty 
strongly established, and there is more danger 
of their heeding Dr. Clarke's counsels too 
little than too much. 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL may therefore be- 
gin the year with good courage. It has already 
lived longer, I believe, than any organ of this 
reform has ever lasted; and may it live until, 
like the Liberator, it is made superfluous by 
the finaltriumph of the cause which gave it 
being. T. W. i. 
i 


“SEX IN EDUCATION” ONCE MORE. 


Don’t be frightened, DEAR JouRNAL, at my 
heading, for I am not going into a criticism of 
Dr. Clarke. But 1 merely wish to place my- 
self if possible a little nearer right before your 
readers. 

“T. W. I1.’’, in his article week before last, 
calls me by lame, as one of the many who 
have mistaken the meanings of that writer. 
I sincerely hope it may be so, and that 
no other woman will for a moment suppose, 
(as many are doing now, especially the oppos- 
ers of ‘‘Equality of Educational Privilege for 
the Sexes,”’) that Dr. Clarke throws his influ- 
ence against that measure, when he so gravely 
decides that girlscannot endure equal mental 
and physical exertion with boys. ‘ 

I have a feeling (perhaps it’s old fogyism) 
that when a manor woman assumes to teach 
society a better wisdom tian they have been 
using, on a particular subject, they should 
make their ideas so plain that the reader or 
hearer, even anold woman, need not err as to 
their meaning. Now let Dr. Clarke go. 

I sincerely deprecate every sentence I read 
or hear that is calculated to impress upon the 
minds of people the idéa that women are weak 
naturally, and that they must therefore be de- 
pendant. That women, bs civilized society 
now places them, have less physical force than 
men, is true. That nature intended, they 
should be in part protected by the stronger 
limbed male, is also apparent. But a girl and 
boy, born of the same parents, clothed and 
fed alike, allowed the same opportunities for 
healthful play and rest, will grow into man- 
hood and womanhood, in most cases, prepar- 
ed to walk side by side in all life’s essential 
cares and duties, with equal endurance, ease 
and comfort. 

A certain canal contractor of huge propor- 
tions, and noted for his health and strength, 
once found it necessary ‘o nurse for a day and 
a halfa sick, cross child, who weighed eighteen 
pounds. I found him at night, completely ex- 
hausted, declaring that he “‘would rather work 
in the water up to his neck all day lifting 
stone, than nurse that fellow. It’ would not 
tire him half so much.” I saw a girl a few 
years ago, five feet ten in hight, finely propor- 
tioned, and weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and heard her call on her gray-haired 
father of three-score and ten, to lift a tea ket- 
tle off the stove for her. She had never prac- 
tised lifting tea kettles, and the canal man 
had never nursed babies. 

What I wish to be understood to say is, that 
we need strong, well women, for the mental 
and physical work of the race, and that, in 
order to so have them, they must be trained 
to exertion aud effort from the first bours of 
life to adult years. Only this will bring out 
the real power of the man or-woman. 

Far be it from me, to assert, that a weak, in- 
experienced girl, corse+bound, and flounce- 
lung, with seventy-five dollars worth of hair 
or jute piled on her precious head, to be puffed 
and frizzled, braided and curled every morn, 
noon and night, can compete with a brother 
who has run the streets, jumped fences, swam 
rivers, and played base ball, every day of his 
lifé. But she will most likely get on as well 
as her other brother who has been delicate, 
been kept in doors,wrapped in furs, petted and 
pilled, and worked into dyspepsia by candies 
and sweatmeats, etc. I have known instances 
where she did better, so have you if you will 
think a little. If women are weak, let us in- 
quire whether it is natural or acquired weak- 
ness ? 

Do not statistics show us that girls and boys 
are born in pretty equal numbers? Do the 
same statisticsshow us that girls are more apt 
to die in infancy than boys? Are their num- 
bers not about equal at maturity? Are wo- 
men not often in this country found in pre- 
ponderance at middle life? I ask for inform- 
ation. 

Mark me, I don’t say girls are as strong as 





In regard | 


the fish of the sea, etc.” 
in his own image, in the image of God created | 








are equal to boys. But 1 do think, that if 


schools and colleges are opened by govern. | 


ment to the latter, they should be to the for- 
mer. And if we find, (as I have to my sorrow) 
that our boys fail and die young, or are ren- 
dered useless for life, and girls do the same, 
then let us see to it that neither boys or girls 
are ever more murdered in this way. Do not 
write it down for the discouragement of all the 
sex, that girls are weaker naturally than boys, 
and need more watching and care, and there- 
fore must be discouraged from effort, and left 
to lament, through all coming years, that they 
are women. 

Blame custom, habits, law, ancestors, what- 
ever you will. 
“Let us make man in our own image, after 
our likeness, and let them have dominion over 
“So God created man 


he him, male and female created he them.’ 
Nota word of a weaker vessel needing Adam's 
care. 

I would say, farther, that I see no need of 
either girls or boys being compelled to study 
more than they can bear in any given space 
of time. If three or four years will not suf- 
fice, take six or eight, or lengthen out the 
study to a lifetime. FRANCES D. GAGE. 

New York, Jan. 2, 1874. 


ANOTHER WIDOW. 





Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL: — Apropos 
of Mrs. Lilley’s experience, is one in my 
neighborhood. A family of five persons were 
all stricken with small-pox except the wife 
and mother. As is usualin such cases, this 
woman nursed these children and her husband 
in this loathesome disease, apparently indiffer- 
ent to her own safety; and evidently consid- 
ering it of secondary importance. One by 
one the husband and children were all taken 
away, and this childless widow was left alone. 
During all this illness no one dared to go near 
to comfort and assist this faithful wife, save 
hired persons who were paid to perform the 
sad duties, and so far as the neighbors or the 
public knew, there were no relatives. 

But just as soon as the premises were disin- 
fected, two able-bodied brothers of the hus- 
band turned up; the magnet being some 
property. These precious specimens of “ Wo- 
man’s Protectors” wanted their share of their 
dear brother’s estate, even though this al- 
ready crushed woman, would be turned out of 
doors to accomplish it. ‘The crowning insult 
was the reason assigned for their claims, viz., 
that ‘‘there were no children left.” 

It was not enough for this heart-broken 
mother that she had ten children lying beside 
their father, but it was used as an argument 
why she should not have the few paltry dol- 
lars she had helped to earn. 

I knew that, for years, this woman not only 
reared and: nursed these children, but oy her 
needle, helped her husband to build the house 
where, in so short a time, husband and chil- 
dren were afterwards stricken down. 

It does seem as though no human being 
could doubt the justice of allowing this widow 
the melancholy pleasure of owning or occupy- 
ing this desolate home. But no! this “free 
country” sanctions the turning out of doors 
of helpless women, in order that property, 
which is hers already by every consideration 
of justice or decency, may be divided be- 
tween male relatives of her husband. 

Lizzie A. Dovar. 

Washington, Dec. 2. 


A GOOD REPOBRT. 


The following letter is from a man, now 
well stricken with years, whose friendly help 
was always given to the cause of the slave, 
and now, when the years press upon him, he 
is still helping in the broader work for Wo- 
man. His judgment is worth something as to 
whether women want to vote. 

Mrs. Lucy Srone.—Dear friend:—I car- 
ried round your petition and gave all the men 
and women that are of age, an invitation to 
sign it, and the result is, as far as I went 
(which is ouly a small part of the town,) out 
of 51 women asked .to sign the petition 42 
signed it, .ad I believe, if I could have gone 
over the whole town, the result would have 
been about the same. I did not see as many 
men as women, as it was in the day time, and 
they were away, but about two thirds of those 
I saw signed it. I think it would be proved, 
if the whole State could be canvassed, that a 
large majority of the women want the right 
to vote, and that a majority of the men are 
willing they should have it. 

Among the names on the petition are Dr. 
Colamore and wife, and the Rev. Mr. Daggett 
and wife. I do not know but others in this 
town have this petition. I hope they have, 
and wish I could have gone longer, but I can 
not go evenings, and must be about my work 
in the day time. ; 

I was very much pleased with your tea par- 
ty and wish we could have been there. We 
do not expect to live to see Woman have the 


ballot, yet I hope and pray that you may. 
— - ‘leew McLAUTHLIN, 


But remember, that God said, 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. E. D. Cheney preached on Sunday 
last, for the Parker Fraternity. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill lectured in 
Providence, last evening on“’The Home Guard 
of 1776.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee (Miss Neilson) registered 
at the Grand National Hotel, Jacksonville, 
Fla., on the Mth. 

Mrs. George W. Demers has sold the inter- 
est of her late husband in the Albany Erening 
Journal for $30,000, 

Mrs. Thompson, daughter of the poet Barna, 
died at Crossmyloof, near Glasgow, recently, 
eighty-four years of age. 


A New Swedish Nightingale is said to have 
been discovered in the person of a servant 
| girl named Martha Ericson. 

Miss Nellie Grant has been presented by 
Colonel Steinberg with a collecticn of rare 
birds from the Navigator Islands. 

Miss Flora Searles plunged into the river at 
Lewisburg the other day, and rescued a boy, 
Wilham Gressinger, from drowning. 

Rev. Phoebe A. Hanaford, of the New Ha- 
ven Universalist church, accepts her call to 
| Jersey City, but will not leave till April. 
| Mrs. York, of Michigan, and Mrs, Hart- 
| sough, of Lowa, have both been licensed to 
preach the gospel in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 





Miss Lucy M. Follansbee of Salem, in her 
will gives the town of Newburyport $10,000 
to be appropriated to various charitable pur- 
poses. 

Miss Savita Brady, of Washington, has 
given up a position in the Treasury to accept 
a position on the editorial staff of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts contemplates the 
erection of several squares Of compartment 
houses in Dublin and Belfast fur the poor, 
which are to be paid for iu installments. 


Jennie Collins thanks the Boston press for 
its valuable support of her efforts in behalf of 
the working girls of the city. She further 
says that there has not been a single com- 
plaint against the servants furnished to fami- 
lies from “Boffin’s Bower.’’ 

Mrs. Caroline R. James,of Weymouth, 
preached her first sermon in Rev. Mrs, Fol- 
som’s pulpit, at Weymouth, a week ago last 
Sunday. She is a woman of high culture, 
and is at present engaged in writing a book on 
“Primitive Religions.’ She contemplates en- 
tering the ministry. 

Miss Harriet L. Ladd, one of the teachers 
at Chauncy Hall School, was presented with a 
beautiful gold watch and chain Wednesday, 
by the pupils of the upper classes.. Miss Ladd 
is a universal favorite in the school, and the 
gift was a genuine surprise to her, and also to 
all except the pupils who managed the affair. 





Miss Ella M. Noyes, of Abington, a graduate 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary in, 1872, left 
home recently for Tahlequah, the capital of 
the Cherokee nation, where she is to take 
charge of the Park Hill Female Seminary, 
which was closed during the war, but which 
has now.re-opened with good promise of suc- 
cess. 

George Sand is the wealthiest authoress in 
the world. Forty years ago almost on the 
brink of starvation, she has now an. annugl 
income of over 100,000 franes from her copy- 
rights and life contracts with French publish- 
ing houses, and her magnificent country seat 
at Nohant could not be bought for 500,000 
francs. 


The leeture by Mrs. Houghton, in the India 
street course, Portland, last Friday evening, 
was an earnest and eloquent discussion of the 
Woman question; she thought that financial 
equality should precede the suffrage question, 
and argued that Woman in married life per- 
forms her share of the work and consequently 
one half of the common property should be- 
long to her as a right; she earnestly contend- 
ed that Woman is the intellectual equal of 
man and should be placed on a social equality 
with him; Mrs. Houghton is a young woman 
of fine appearance, and she held the close at- 
tention of her audience. ’ 


Mazzini’s lady friend and ally, Carlotte 
Bettini, is dead. She began her political ca- 
reer as early as 1833. When she was only 
twenty-one she was arrested, with two com- 
panions, for writing and distributing revolu- 
tionary documents, and threatened with tor- 
ture and death. Her fellow-prisoners were 
dragged to execution before her eyes, but she 
held firm, and in a year got out of jail. In 
1849 she fought ala Francaise at the barri- 
cades in Genoa. Twice sbe hid Mazzini in 
her house. When he was aprisoner at Gaeta 
in 1870 she hastened to attend him. ‘‘Italy 
free” considered her a heroine. 











Pembroke, Dec. 20, 1873. 
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SOCIAL MEETING OF THE MANHATTAN 
SUFFRAGE SOCIZLTY 

As many of the members of this society 
are New Englanders, a meeting was held at 
the residence of the Secretary, 54 West 25th 
street, New York, on the evening of Dee. 16 
As this society is rather a political club than a 
mere Suffrage Society, the number of the gen- 
tlemen and ladies was about equal, and the 
large drawing-roums were filled by 4 o'efoek 

Each person having been provided with a 
miniature chest of tea, the exercises were 
opened by the ass mbled company marching 
down the broad stair-case singing “Hail Co- 
Jumbia” with the spiritand the understand- 
ing, led by some of our m st charming vocal- 
ists 

To give novelty, an 
Punch bow), in itself a small Boston harbor, 
had been filled with water and placed in the 
center of the refreshment table, which the 
company marched around singing, unul the 
hostess cave a toast “to the memory of Sam- 
uel Adams and the Indians,’’ to which all re- 
sponded by casting their tea overboard into 
the harbor. The “Star Spangled Banner” was 
then given with enthusiasm, tea, toasts, songs 
and sentiments followed in delightful suc- 
cession. Mrs. N. A. Morse, President of the 
Society, presided with dignity, and offered the 
following sentiment: ‘That at the next An- 
niversary of the Boston Tea Party we bope to 
celebrate the equality as well as the liberty of 
every American citizen.’? She then called 
upon Mrs. C. B. Wilbour, Chairman of the | 
Committee on Tax paying Women, who recit- 
ed an original humorous poem, “Boston in 
1773 and New York in 1873,” and offered the 
following sentiment and toast: “In our Fa- 
ther’s protest against the tyranny of Taxation 
without Represeutation they reversed the 
words of the old law that ‘What can’t be cured 
must be endured.’ To-night, we, their 
daughters and the inheritofs of their spirit, 
declare that whatever disabilities are indispen- 
sable from a system of human laws, we will 
willingly bear with cheerful resignation and 
will match the patie:.ce of our fathers, broth- 
ers and husbands under the inevitable, but we 
shall not cultivate either patience or resigna- 
tion under restrictions that are not equal and 
under disabilities that men, by removing them 
from their own sex, prove not necessary to 
be endured by ours.” 

Toast “To the women of the Worcester Con- 
vention, the first Woman’s Right Convention 
held in this country, Abby Kelly Foster, Pau- 
lina Wright Davis, Elizabeth Oakes Smith, 
Lucy Stone, Antionette L. Brown, Sarah and 
Angelina Grimke, and other royal women 
whose names are not in my memory at this 
moment, who by their fearless assertion of 
our right to political representation in the 
government of our country, deserve to have 
their names written on the page ef American 
history side by side with the names of the 
heroic men of 1773.” 

Dr. Hull was then called upon, and gave 
“Long life to the Republic, with equal rights 
for Man and Woman.” 

Followed by asweet song by Mrs. Pomeroy, 
Si Kinfianchi. 

Mr. Lanshaw, the artist, responded to the 
toast, “Safe to follow where Woman leads.” 
That he should go with, not follow the ladies 
when they went to vote, and that when the 
time came for the men to vote upon the 
question of Woman’s political equality, he 
should be early at the ballot box with his vote. | 

Hon. M. 8. (name omitted), being called | 
upon by the President said, ‘‘The advance 
movement on tea in 1773 proved to be a grand | 
speculation, but this of 1873 bids fair to bea 
better one, inasmuch as it is destined to liber- 
ate the better half of American citizens.” 

Mrs. Poole responded to “Our Sires,” who, | 
one hundred years ago, by throwing imported 
tea overboard compelled their wives to drink | 
sage tea,let us suppose that we, their daughters, | 


immense Japanese 





inherited wisdom from that sage, so that each | istics, has apparently attained a higher moral 


woman as she fills her cup from the boiling | 
political tea-pot may feel that she has an in- | 
alienable right to it, and that it is mighty 
(my tea) indeed.” 

Mrs. Dana, the Elocutionist, being called 
upon, gave an appropriate recitation. 

Mr. Cyrus O. Poole said, “I toast the rebels, 
all good progress has been made by rebellion; 
all lofty advance in truth and in the science 
of humanity has been the fruits of rebellion; 
our forefathers were rebels to England, and 
you ladies, here, are rebellious against _politi- 
cal laws which disenfranchise you. I pledge 
the memory of three foble women rebels, 
Mary Wollstencraft, Ernestine L. Rose and 
Eliza Farnham. The former was the prophet 
of much that is now accepted; Mrs. Rose 
was a rebel against the unjust laws of this 
State, and was successful in effecting their 
partial reformation; Mrs. Farnham preached 
the superiority of women over men; whatever 
may or may not be proved in that direction, 
her influence has been widely felt in vindicat- 
ing the ability and right of Woman to claim 
equality at least. 

Honorable Melville C. Smith, being repeat- 
edly called for, rose and said, “I find myself in 
something of a dilemma, being this moment 
unexpectedly informed that I ‘must say some- 
thing’—my kind informant passing on with- 
out telling me what to say! The gentleman 


| I presume the ladies, wishing to take my light 
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give a sentiment with an explanation. I sug 
vest that he be allowed to add a postscript I 
believe postscripts with the ladies are always 
in order), to be accepted as containing what- 
ever I may bave been expected to say. 
pored J was invited in simply to take a cup of 
tea, therefore you will kindly accept my assur- 
ance that I do not intend to inflict a speech 
upon you. It is said that talent without tact 
is like a fiddle without a bow, and as ladies 
are noted for the latter (I mean tact, not 
beaux), I assume I am called upon to define 


I eup- 


my position, it being taken for granted that in 
the presence of such an array of female beau- 
ty and talent I could not be so bold and un- 
gallant as to declare otherwise than for F_ male 
Suffrage. If this was their purpose, it will 
prove as Artemas Ward said of the grave of 
Shakes peare—a success—for I take a “fixed po- 
sition” by assuring the ladies they shall Lave 
my vote, aud not being a candidate for post- 
master or other office I do so without hope of 
reward. 

“In further proof of my political virtue (for 
among ourselves, confidentially, we know 
that to favor Female Suffrage is a virtue,) I will 
state, though having taken no active part, 
that my sympathies in this regard are not of | 
recent date, I think they were born with me. 
My position being perhaps not unlike the 
young man who, when asked if he had any 
religion, replied he supposed he must have, as 
he was born of Christian parents, and, there- | 


| fore, inheriting a goodly amount of religion, 


which he had been very careful not to use. 


from under the bushel, have thus called upon 
me to speak out in meeting. Some years | 
since, however, it was my lot to be a member 
of a legislative body which had under consid- | 
eration certain changes in the organic laws re- 
lating to this question of suffrage. In the 
discussion which resulted, I endeavored to 
obtain from our opponents an explanation— 
any good reason, why Woman should be de- 
barred the right of suffrage. 


I failed to ob- | 
tain a satisfactory answer then, and have not | 
succeeded in doing so from any other source 
since. 

‘*A friend said to me, ‘Would you want your | 
wife to plead at bar, make political speeches, 
&c?’ Possibly I might not. Were I so 
fortunate as to have a wife, I might prefer she 
should not lace or drink tea (excepting, of 
course, at a Boston Tea Party once in a bun 
dred years)! could I therefore assume to pro- 
hibit other people from drinking tea or com- 
pressing themselves in tight garments? One’s | 
tastes, preferences, opinions, even, are one 
thing, one’s right to compel others to adopt 
the same, quite another. Believing, as I do, 
in the universal brotherhood of the human 
family, ldo not believe injury or wrong can 
be done to one, even the least of God’s crea- 
tures, without more or less injury to all. It is | 
all one great human heart, and you cannot in- 
jure the remotest part of that heart without 
injuring, more or less, the whole body. If 
this be true when wrong is done to the least 
individual, what must necessarily be the far- 
reaching and unfortunate consequences, when 
injustice is perpetrated against one-half of the 
whole human family ? 

“I will not take time to consider the objec- 
tions urged against Woman’s right to the 
ballot—its effects upon the family relation, &c., 
for feeling assured that she is justly entitled 
to this privilege, that it is her’s by right, we 
can safely leave the result to God, knowing 
that where right and justice lead the way 
peace and blessings are sure to follow. Iam | 
thus content to follow without fear the lead 
of great principles, and am perhaps a little in- | 
clined to “cut across lot’’ to conclusions rath- | 
er than to confuse and worry my mind with 
imaginary objective details. 

“And while recognizing the fact that Woman, 
in her intuitions, sympathies and sensibilities 
—in the more heavenly of human character- 





} 











and spiritual attitude than man, I cannot ac- 
cept the sentiment advanced by the gentleman 
preceding me, that she is man’s superior, but 
accepting as a principle the infinite wisdom 
and justice of the All-creating Power, I must, 
without stopping to discuss intermediate | 
questions, declare my belief in the divine | 
equality of the sexes, that though differing in | 
characteristics and to a degree on their soul 
elements, they are equal parts of a harmoni- | 
ous whole, and as such, entitled to the same 
rights and privileges here, and destined toa 
loving and eternal companionship hereafter.’’ 

Mrs. Pomeroy responded to the toast of the 
rebels :‘‘Mrs. President, I like that word, when 
it indicates mental rebellion against injustice; 
when it affects the lives and actions of intelli- 
gent women. I can scarcely remember the 
time when I did not rebel against the exclu- 
sion of women from places they were able to 
fill honorably. Ido not claim to be ancient, 
in the presence of some who made an honora- | 








| 
| 
| 


| each gentleman present for suffrage, which 


| 
rections. 


| been educated in a theory directly opposed 





good woman has a place in the direction of 
our civil affairs ; she is needed there. Woman’s 
place is in counsels for the reformation of our 
penal codes, and the treatment of criminals, 
in the appropriation of our public charities, 
boards of education, and in all the centers 
where love, mercy and charity are needed. 
Women are needed in all male gatherings to 
preserve order. When women have a politi- 
cal voice those dens of misery, liquor stores, 
will be closed. Ladies, you must take up the 
cross of going among men—talk less about our 
giving you place and power, and do more of 
the work of taking place and wielding power.” 

Mrs. J. H. Newton and Miss Rushby follow- 
ed with a song. 

By request, Miss Linnie Wilbour recited, 
“My letter,” by Bret Harte, which elicited 
much applause. 

Then followed another song by Mrs. Pom- 
eroy; a toast by Mrs. Hale; a few remarks by 
A. J. Davis; Mr. Chase paid a brilliant tri- 
bute to the Mohawks; clever letters were 
read from absent friends. Dr. 8. Bb. Britton 
says: 

“Permit me to say that I have a small in- | 
terest in that great tea-pot, since 1 belong to | 


the Old Bay State, and am reminded that my | 


' grand sire made one of the original party. | 


In conclusion let me express the hope that | 
the occasion of your celebration may be one | 


| of mutual pleasure to all who are so fortunate | 


as to be present. The health of the ladies | 
who live at a period when they are not obliged 
to sacrifice their tea to preserve their princi- | 
ples.” 

The enthusiastic meeting, which was a 
great social success, will, without doubt, prove 
a political one. Mrs. Jane De Forest Hull, 
Secretary of the society, claimed the vote of 


was readily promised. , 

“My country ’tis of thee’ was then sung by 
all the assembled guests, standing, and the 
meeting adjourned at a late hour, each one 
present feeling that one more barrier had 
been broken down, and many friends gained 
for the cause. J.D, F. H. 


EXAMINE BOTH SIDES. 


On the stage of that great theater, social 
life, we see constantly enacting, the story of 
the two knights who, in their journeyings ap- 
proached a way-side shrine from different di- 
Their devotions ended, one re- 
marked upon the beauty of the shrine, and 
wondered that across of gold should be thus 
exposed beside a public highway. The oth- 
er laughed at his blindness, stoutly affirming 
that the cross was not golden but of silver. 
Each maintained his side warmly, and as usu- 
al, from wordy battle they appealed to harder 
and more convincing arguments, each support- 
ing his opinions b, the prowess of his good 
sword. It chanced, as the battle waxed 
warm, that a good druid approached the 
shrine, and seeing the contending cavaliers, 
demanded why they thus desecrated the holy 
place by their unseemly quarrel? On learn- 
ing the cause of their dispute he took them 
sharply to task for their foolishness, and 
showed them wherein they had both erred in not 
examining both sides of the cross, one of 
which was of silver the other being of gold. 

How many of these blind contests do we 
see waged over the great social questions of 
tbe day! I was very forcibly reminded of this 
point a few days since when,in conversation 
with a gentleman who, on most questions of 
public interest, is very liberal, the subject of 
Woman’s Rights came up for discussion. He 
could see but one side of this question, turn 
it about and exhibit it as I would. He freely 
and candidly admitted that he had read very 
little on the subject; had thought little upon 
it; in short, had piously and strenuously avoid- 
ed all investigation of the matter, for more 
than ten years, believing it to be wrong at 
the foundation, and no reform. He had gota 





casual glance at one side of the subject years 
ago, and through borrowed spectacles, and had 
decided it to be wrong, and since then no re- 
flection of light from the other side can pene- 
trate the thick fog of error that obscures his 
mental vision; yet he is firm, even bitter in 
his opposition to and denunciation of the 
whole refcrm movement. 

Now this gentleman, from his youth, has 


to the idea of the social and political equality 
of the sexes. He has always looked on that 
side of the question, and that side only, yet | 
he imagines that he knows just how it 
looks from every other possible stand-point. 
He has seen the silver side of the cross, and | 
no amount of argument can convince him | 
that the other side is golden. 

And he is but a typical representation of a 
very large class in society. Men who prick 
up their ears and drink in with avidity all that 
is said on one side of a subject, but close 
them tightly when the other side attempts to 





ble record in that direction long ago. So, | be heard. Having eyes they will not see, and 
therefore, though I cannot say I have been | having ears they utterly refuse to hear any- 
bound t» this cross as have some of you till it | thing that conflicts with their preconceived 
has become vitalized, yet I am willing to be | notionsand beliefs. It is as if some astute 
bound to it till justice to our sex shall render | Rip Van Winkle of pre-Copernican time, just 
the duty needless.’’ | now aroused from his long nap, should attempt 

Rey. Mr. Gillette responded to the toast of | to argue down the theory of the earth’s revolu- 
Woman’s place. “Woman’s place is where she | tion. Poor belated mortals! But let them 
can do good, her place is found as wife, moth- | dream on, if they will; let them cling to the 





who has iust taken his seat stated he would 





er, teacher, benefavtress and director. Every | ideas and dogmas of the Dark Ages, if they 
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find comfort in them. Ere long they will 
awaken to find that the world does indeed 
move, and that in its onward march it has 
left them so far in the rear that it will tax 
their strength to its utmost to come up with 
its advance. Let them ery “error” and throw 
rubbish as they will, the glorious old car of pro- 
gress will till ro!l resistlessly on, yea, and over 
such pigmies as they, regarding them as little 
as did old ocean when the doughty old Saxon 
King essayed to stay the oncoming of its 
mighty tide. 

In this connection I am led to ask this ques- 
tion: Can we accept any idea or theory, and 
believe it implicitly, simply because some one 
tells us it is true, without having discussed it 


FILA G|GAN’S 


MAGNOLIA BALM 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion, 


in our own minds, and weighed it by our own | 


experience? 
maintain that we must first doubt sufficiently | 
to provoke discussion in our minds; we must | 
examine the idea from various stand-points; | 


I answer emphatically, No. I 


It is purely vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
felt at once. It does away with the Flushed Appear- 


| ance caused by Heat, Fatigue and Excitement. Heals 
| and removes all Blotches and Pimples, dispelling 


must weigh and compare its different phases, | gark and unsightly spots. Drives away Tan, Freck- 
before we can say truly that we believe it. | les and Sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful in- 
We may think we believe certain things to be | fluence, mantles the faded cheek with 


sound gospel from having had them held up | 
to us as such, from our earliest recollection, | 
but if we analyze this feeling we shall find 

that it is not true belief, but a blind accept- 
ance of the truth of something we have never 
put to the test of personal investigation. | 

The human mind is so constituted that it | 
must investigate for itself, any new theory | 
that may be presented, before it is satisfied of | 
its correctness. And this attribute, this fac- | 
ulty of investigation, is one of the grandest 
qualities of the mind. The power to think, | 
to reason, to discuss, to follow out a train of | 
ideas to a logical conclusion, is the one men- 
tal power that distinguishes man from the 
brute. It is the one essential difference be- 
tween intellect and instinct. 

Are we not to make use of this God-given 
power? Is ita vice to be put down and sub- 
dued like avarice, lust or anger, or is it a gift 
intended for a high purpose? I don’t believe 
that the Almighty made a mistake in our 
creation, or gave us a faculty that he did not 
intend us to use. I believe it is our privilege, 
nay, our duty to discuss all theories that may 
arise; to question them closely and sharply, 
but with candor. And the more important 
the doctrine in its results if carried out, the 
closer should be our discussion of its merits, 
and the more incisive our criticism. 

It matters not how absurd an idea may 
seem on first thought, we have no right to 
condemn it unheard; we have no right to 
pronounce it error till we bave viewed it on 
all sides, and studied it in all its bearings 
Neither have we aright to turn any novel 
theory away with an I-don’t-care feeling. In 
the great questions of the day there is no 
half-way house, no neutral ground. No man 
can say truly of any of them, “It is nothing 
tome.” The good of society should be the 
interest of every member, and if any new 
doctrine is advanced, or any reform advocated, 
itis the duty of every one to challenge it be- 
fore letting it pass, to see for himself if the 
doctrine be the reform which it purports to be. 
And if he conscientiously believes, after hon- 
est investigation, that the new ideas are er- 
roneous, he should earnestly oppose them; 
and if, on the other hand, he believes them to 
be right, no matter how unpopular they may 
be, he should support them with equal zeal. 

Take any of the leading issues of the day, 
the Woman’s Rights question, if you please. 
The idea of the social and political equality 
of the sexes is either right or wrong. Either 
itis true that women are deprived of many 
privileges to which they are in justice enti- 
tled, or else the reverse is correct. This is a 
simple, logical proposition. If the first be 
true, then gross injustice is being done to one 
half the human family, and it is the duty of 
every individual to labor to refurm that injus- 
tice. And if women now have all the rights 
to which justice entitles them, and are still 
demanding more, it is equally the duty of 
every man to maintain his own rights and 
resist them. 

But we cannot advocate the one side or the 
other aright, unless we investigate and satisfy 
ourselves which is right and which is wrong. 
And in order to do this, we must look at both 
sides of the matter with equal closeness and 
candor; must view it from every stand-point. 
Before we can judge fairly we mu:t hear the 
advocates of both sides tell their story. It 
will not do to héar one side, and then, with 
our ears firmly closed against the other party, 
give our opinion. It will never do to look 
carefully over the evidence on one side, and 
then, closing our eyes and never once glanc- 
ing at the evidence offered on the other 
hand, render our judgment. We are very apt 
to form our opinions in this way, but it is 
wrong. We shall surely arrive at erroneous 
conclusions by such a course. We look only 
at the gilded side of the cross and then, ignor- 
ing the other side, are ready doto battle to 
prove that itis all gold. 


C. H. Maxim, M. D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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53 PARK PLACE, New York, 
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HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
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\ i most popular and reliable Cook Book and 

guide for the duties of the household published. 
It wil! be found of great value to wey housekeeper, 
and is the standard work on these subjects. 50th 
thousand now ready. For sale by all booksellers, 
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LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 
are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 





pe four years that our firm has beenestablished * 
t 


in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER,. Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 15 ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Offices=-17 H Street 
A fow doors from Tremont Street. Boston, 

ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure ef aJ) Diseases. 
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it promotes the CROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLON, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the MAIR. 
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THE Hare was first placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
fhe name is derived frou the Greek, “ Karuno,” sig- 
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favor it has received, und the popularity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented und incredible. It increases the 
Growrn and Geavry of the Hair. It isa delightful 
dressing. It evacicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. It is the 
SAME in Quantiry and QUALITY us it was over @ QUAR 
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THE PHILADELPHIA TEA PARTY. 


DEAR FRIENDS OF THE JOURNAL.—Since 
we could not go to Boston to the Tea Party, 
and could goto Philadelphia—we went, and 
there met and mingled with the “blue spirits 
and white, black spirits and gray,” both visible 
and invisible, that compose and typify our 
Republic in its past and present days—and 
truly it was a great privilege, so to do. 

Would that my pen could express how the 
‘“‘winter of our discontent was made glorious 
summer”’—and time beguiled of his flying—or 
his footsteps, at least made noiseless for the 
time—by the subtle and intoxicating perfume 
of the flowers, which so abounded in their 


' to give ! 


beautiful profusion, as to suggest to the mind | 


that such ‘fa thing of beauty” could not fail 


sway. 
Flags, banners, and shields; wreaths, boy- 
quets, and festoons; the briJliant gaslights and 


wax candles—each intensifying the otber, the | 


many elegant decorations, described as they 
will be by the daily papers, made a picture to 
gladden the eyes of the beholders, and stir to 
emulative patriotism all who think deeply 
upon the mighty issues mooted in the ques- 
tions of our day aud time. 

Lovely women, in the prime of life, the 
mothers and daughters of the present genera- 
tion, dressed in ‘‘“Mother Washington’’ cos- 
tume, were an excellent feature of the occa- 
sion. One thing struck us rather strongly— 
i. e., that many of the caps upon the “daugh- 
ters of Martha” were trimmed with a black 
ribbon. Ip these days of the recognized dis- 
_franchisement of women, I could but wonder 
whether it was a mute acknowledgment of 
the fact that they were “social slaves,’’ classed 
politically with “idiots and lunatics—and Mo- 
‘hammedan dogs.” 

Mrs. E. D. Gillispie, President of the Lady 
Managers, was paid a fitting compliment in 
the presentation of a gavel made of wood, 
taken from Independence Hall—relative to 
which, unpromising as the present outlook 
may seem, I will venture the prediction that 
ere ten years shall have passed,—women will 
be legally and politically recognized as the 
equals of men, and that “Gavel” may be one 
of the aids in calling order in a Woman’s 
Congress, or Parliament, or whatever distinct- 
ive appellation such body may receive. 

After taking a sandwich at the New Jersey 
table—in compliment to our present home—a 
cup of tea and another sandwich at the Penn- 
sylvania table, for reasons at your service, 
dear reader, but not that of the general pub- 
lic, we walked lingeringly and lovingly past 
the table symbolizing Connecticut and Michi- 
gan, and thence around still farther that our 
eyes might cast a parting glance at the “Dart- 
mouth” of “ye present time,” and the diminu- 
tive Bunker Hill Monument of flowery propor- 
tions, emblematic of the age of growth, pro- 
gress and beauty, and the annual resurrec- 
tion of benediction. Nature’s peace and pow- 
er, are preferable to the historic memories of 
war and its attendant miseries. 

Who could fail to lend themselves to such 
fore-gleams of the Milleunial time when 
“swords shall become ploughshares” and 
spears be made into “pruning hooks,’’ and 
the nations of the earth “know war no more 
forever?” 

Having quaffed satisfactorily of this cup of 
delight, we then passed into the Academy of 
Music to enjoy music and speeches until the 
hour for going home. QUAMOCLIT, 





POVERTY STRICKEN. 


Don’t be alarmed, my good lords and ladies ! 
I don’t propose to write an essay, or dictate a 
poem, upon the poor, famished, tattered, rag- 
ged women and children who look so pictur- 
esque upon our parlor walls, but so miserably 

‘out of place on the avenue or fashicnable 
promenade. But you, my fine ladies, with 
silks and satins, velvets and furs, and, mayhap, 
point lace aad diamonds, are the “miserable 
sinners” (or persons sinned against) to whom 
I point the moral that might “adorn my tale.” 

Did any of my readers ever go about with a 
subscription paper for a Charity Fair, or any 
Other object, however praiseworthy or desira- 
ble? Some of you have, I know. And with 
what success, financially apd morally ¢ Mor- 
ally, you felt very like a beggar, yourself, and 
wished you were well out of it. But having 
put your hand to the plough, you are deter- 
mined not to turn back. You will call, first, 
on your friend, the rich banker’s wife, who 
wears “purple and fine linen, and fares sump- 
tuously every day.” She, you believe, will do 
the handsome thing. And so she undoubted- 
ly would, if she were not, herself, a pensioner 
upon her husband’s bounty. 

You make the call and are cordially receiy- 
ed, aside from a little nervous embarrassment 
upon both sides. Madame, in her elegant 
drawing-room, surrounded by every comfort 

_ that money can buy, is painfully conscious of 


her financial inability to act up to her moral 


_ convictions. Because, forsooth, she never has 
any stated allowance, but always must ask for 


' money. A disagreeable duty, she has learned 
ie to shirk by ordering the “bills to be sent to her 


husband.” So, having many things, she yet 
bas nothing she can call her own. 

Who wonders that she is nervous and wor- 

; ried, when asked to give? For what has she 


| my husband,” is quite as proper. 


Verily, nothing. Yet she must save | 
her own and her husband's credit, by some 
miserable make-shift or other, which is alike 
derogatory to her womanhood and her hus 
band’s good name. 

Where lives the man who would not consid 
eritan insult to his manhood, who, if called 
upon to subscribe to some charity fund, felt 
always obliged to say “Well, yes—I think 
very favorably of what you propose—but I 
must first consult my wife, and if sbe be will 
ing, I will give you something !"’ 

There are times when “to consult my wife” 
is strictly right and proper. But is she con 
sulted, Task! Seldom or never. 
also times when to defer, to wait, to “consult 
But are 


There are 


, ” ‘ | there not other times, when a woman is quite 
to be “a joy forever’—while memory holds | + a 


as capable of deciding for herself what she 


| ought or ought not to do,as any body else is 





of deciding for her! Thien it is that her self- 
respect and womanly dignity are wounded. 
She is ashamed to say she has not a cent in her 
pocket, ane hence the miserable attempts to 
pretend she “wants more time to think about 
it,” etc., etc, which, translated into plain Eng- 
lish, means, “I havn't a dollar I can call my 
own, and [ am afraid to ask my husband, lest 
he may not think as I do, and may refuse to 
giveit to me.” Or, quite as bad, “give it un- 
der protest.” 

And so she shuffles along, all through life. 
True, she has enough to eat, drink and wear. 
But amidst plenty—aye, even luxury—she 
feels “poverty stricken,” simply because cus- 
tom makes it possible for man to receive and 
retain the entire family income, without so 
much as saying “by your leave.” 

Occasionally we hear or know of an instance | 
where the husband and father is wise enough | 
to set apart a portion of his property, princi- | 
pal and interest, to each adult member of his | 
family, to have and to hold, and to spend as 

| 
| 


she or he pleases. This educates the wife and 
daughters, equally with the sons, to an intel- 
ligent use of money, and a wise, not mean, 
economy. There is little or no danger but a 
daughter, brought up and educated in such a 
home, and under such influences, would make 
a careful, judicious wife and mother. 

Sad as it may seem, such homes are excep- 
tional, Ordinarily, persistent teasing takes 
the place of intelligent provision; making a 
thoroughly satisfied and happy home-life im- 
possible, ruining tempers, and separating indi- 
vidual members of the same family, by the 
great gulf of money! money!! money !!! 

E. A. D. 





INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN IN RUSSIA. 


Translated from the German, by JULIA A. SPRAGUE. 











Many persons have expressed surprise that | 
a majority of female students, applying for ad- | 
mission into European Colleges, should be na- | 
tives of Russia. This circumstance is explain- 
ed, when we learn, that in Russia, the Empire 
of barbarism, far more has been done, propor- 
tionally, for female education than in any oth- 
er country in Europe. This favorable state of 
things is to be ascribed, not to masculine jus- 
tice, but to feminine influence. Russia has 
had women on her throne ; women distinguish- 
ed in their character as well as in their posi- 
tion, and these sovereigns have made use of 
their positions to provide for the education of 
their sex. At the same time, through their 
example, masculine prejudice against feminine 
endeavor and competition, have been so far 
silenced, that men have become accustomed 
to them and lay no obstacles in their way. 

An article in the Revue des deux Mondes, 
gives some interesting information with re- 
gard to the support given to female education 
by the government of Russia. The first large 
female seminary was founded by Catharine 
the Great. For this purpose she used a for- 
mer cloister, and in that building the female 
pupils were confined like nuns. They were 
admitted, free of cost, at the age of six years, 
and were discharged at the age of eighteen. 
At their discharge they received a “bounty,’’ | 
which for a woman of noble birth amounted | 
to 2000 rubles, for one of a lower class 100 ru- 
bles. The inequality which these sums de- 
note, prevailed also in regard to education and 
general treatment, but in all cases the aim fol- 
lowed and reached, was that of preparing the 
pupils for self-help in life. 

Still more than Catharine, Marie Fedorowna, 
the widow of Paul L., interested herself in 
these institutions of learning. She founded a 
number of new ones, and appropriated ‘for 
their use an immense property, which is now 
managed by a special commission, and as 
“The Department of the Empress Marie,” 
forms the fourth section of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. To be sure these institutions were 
of benefit only to maidens of noble rank, but 
in later times, especially under the impulse of 
the present Empress, a number of seminaries, 
for maidens out of the ranks of common citi- 
zens, have been founded. She sent a Profes- 
sor to Germany to inform himself concerning 
the management of the schools for girls there, 
and since then the establishment of such in- 
stitutions has been carried forward with such 
success thatin Russia there now exist fifty- 
four gymnasia (high schools) and one hundred 
and eight progymnasia, beside twenty-four 
similar institutions, which are attended by 
twenty-three thousand four hundred pupils. 








| to ta'k they began to talk, also. 
+ hot heard, and when I asked them to be silent, 


| know her, and I think my grandfather did not 


From these are annually dismissed about one 
thousand pupils, with their graduation certifi 
cates, each prepared to follow an indepe ndent 
career in life: and to these belong those stu- 
dents who, at 
compltte their education through the studies 


Zurich and elsewhere, seek to 


of the Universities. 
No 


class can consist of more than forty scholars ; 


Every gymnasium has seven classes 


should there be more than forty, the class is 
divided. The instruction embraces, beside the 
Russian language and literature, French and 
German, history, geography, arithmetic, geom 
etry, the elements of physics, natural history, 
pedagogical science, singing,drawing and hand 
work. School hours are about five each day; 
vacations amount to about two months in a 
a year. 

In one point these institutions surpass even 
the American. The pupils are frequently pro- 


moted to be teachers, and these receive the | 


same salary as male teachers. 

The Russian institutions stand, of course, 
under oftieial control, and the instructions 
given are not calculated to educate the pupils 
to become republican. But when they are 
once mentally equipped and feel themselves 
independent, there is certainly more to be ex- 
pected fromh their farther development than 
from the average masculine material which, 
through military discipline, becomes, to a great 
extent, imbruted or enervated. 


' 

o | 

Had Kussia had no Empresses, it would | 

| also have had no female seminaries of learn- 


ing. What will not a Republic do then for 
education when, in 


have also a word to speak!—Boston Pioneer. 


—<-=— 


A WOMAN'S SERMON. 


The late Miss Fidelia Fisk, ‘a Missionary to 
the Nestorians, thus described one of her Sab- 
bath day services in her far away home: 


‘*Hundreds came together; but they did not 
remember to be silent. As soon as I began 
1 knew I was 





each began to exhort her neighbor to be still, 
but entirely forgot herself. After trying for 
some time to no purpose, I said, 1 cannot say 
anything more unless you will all put your fing- 
ers upon your lips, and not say one word, 
All their fingers went up, and I said I have a 
very good story to tell you, but I cannot tell 
it if one takes her fingers from her lips. 
Then with balf suppressed voices, they began 
to say, ‘Be still, be still, so that we can hear 
the story.’ Some minutes passed before the 
four hundred women were so quieted that I 
could tell my story. But at last there was si- 
lence. 1 am afraid you will think I gave them 
a strange Sabbath day talk, but I did as well 
as | knew how and it did not seem as stiange 
on the spot as it does in telling it, and it did 
good. Isaid—‘Once there was anold woman. 
I did not know her, and my father did not 


know her, but he told,me the story.’ Here 
they began to inquire about my grandfather, 
and I was obliged again to get all the fingers 
on the lips, and tell them that they would not 
hear avy more about the womeni! they talked 
about my grandfather, ‘Now this old woman 
went to meeting, and always talked in meet- 
ing. Ishould think she might have been one 
of your relatives. At last they told her she 
must not go to meetingany more. She plead- 
ed very hard to go, and promised not to say 
one word. ‘They let her go, but, poor woman, 
she could not be still. As soon as the minis- 
ter began to preach, she began to talk, when 
hearing her own voice she said, ‘Oh, I have 
spoken in meeting! I have spoken again! 
What shaill do? And again! Why I keep 
on talking! I cannot stop! Now you are 
very much like that woman. Ido not think 
you can stop talking,»so I must stop. Their 
fingers Were now all closely pressed to their 
lips. They did not answer me atall. I took 
the Testament and read to them of Mary. and 
told them I was sure she never talked in meet- 
ing and that if she had, Jesus would not have 
loved herso much, I talked to them about 
fifteen minutes more, and prayed with them, 
and they went out véry still.”’ 


————$__»ses——___ - 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 


Atarecent Temperance Convention in Des 
Moines, Governer Gue made the following sig- 
nificant remark: 

Our legislators have always lacked the moral 
and political courage to make a complete pro- 
hibitory law. And I fear the legislature which 
will meet here this winter, will also lack the 
moral courage to do away with that loop hole. 
[ did not come here to-night to argue in favor 
of Woman Suffrage, but | say it in all candor 
that in my opinion before we can make a law, 
such as we need, on this subject, woman must 
be invited to step in and aid us. We lack the 
votes necessary to make a real prohibitory law, 
and while we have a large reserve force, will- 
ing and anxious to aid us, why shall we not 
invite them to assist in good work. It is my 
deliberate judgment that before the work is ac- 
complished we must have their aid, and why 
should we hesitate to secure it? Why should 
not the women of our State be invited by law 
to come with us to the elections and silently 
deposit the little ballot for the good cause, as 
silent and harmless to her as the falling of the 
snow-flake, but as potent for good as the no- 
blest act Of the strongest man ? 

In his lecture on Labor, Temperance and 
Woman, Wendall Philips says that: 

On the third head of his topic, he did not 
consider Woman’s right to vote, but the neces- 
sity for asking her to vote. In striving for a 
greater purity of the ballot-box, men. needed 
all the help they could get. History shows 
that in every case where one sex has endeav- 
ored to do everything alone and exclusive 
of the other, it has deteriorated. The litera- 
ture and art of the past was impure and in- 
decent, because it addressed itself to men alone. 
Woman was not the equal of man, and nothing 
was thought of but his pleasure and will. Now 
society was made up of men and women, and 
it was of a far more delicate moral sense than 
the law which was made by menalone. Aman 


its legislation, women | 
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was often socially octracised whose faults were 


few and too slight to come within the notice 
of the law S6 in politics, Society was to 
day a hundred years ahead of the caucus, and 
he believed that women should be admitted to 


the caucus, so that she might bring it up to the 
same high levet 


WONDERFUL 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFILELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Call Barly Send for Price List 
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| HOME OF HEALTH. 
Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E 


P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 30 & 41 West 26th 


Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
| Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, De. BE. P. MILLER, 


Marl tf 39 West 26th Street, New York 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


713 Washington Street. 

Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians, 

Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 





CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 


ADVERTISING. 


Now is the Time for the Fall Trade, 
FOUR INCHES OF SPACE 
In 155 New England Papers, Three Month 


FOR SIXTY CENTS 


Per Inch PER MONTH, each paper; this list includes 


23 Papers in Maine, 
22 Papersin New Hampshire, 
22 Papers in Vermont, 
72 Papers in Massachusetts, 
16 Papers in R. I. and Conn. 


For full list of papers send to 


T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent. 
106 Washington St., Boston. 


10 LINES, 4 WEEKS, 


IN A CIRCULATION OF 


4,675,480 FOR $400.00. 


EVANS’ 
SELECTED LIST 


RELIGIOUS, 
LITERARY AND 
AGRIOULTURAL 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Offers the very best inducements to all advertisers 
who want to put their money 

WHERE 117 WILL DO THE MOS1 GOOD, 

It consists of 75 of the CHOICEST family newspa- 
pers in the country, and is declared by an advertiser 
who is now using it to the extent of about $5,010 to 
be the very best list he has found after a critical ex- 
amination of all competing ones. 

The 75 papers have a combined circulation of 
1,168,870, (or if reckoned by the month 4,676.480,) 10 
lines 4 weeks at publishers, prices would cost over 
$520.00. 1 guarantee to do it for $400.00. 
Special rates for longer time and space. ‘ 

Send for list of papers giving circulation of each to 


T.C. EVANS, Adveriising Agent, 
106 Washington St., Boston, 


IF YOU WANT S0ME 


CHEAP ADVERTISIN 











I will put your advertisement, tomake ONE INCH 
of SPACE, ONE MONTH, in 2461 LOCAL NE WS8- 
PAPERS, including 92 Dailies, for only 40 CENTS 
PER PAPER. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER, 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 
For Twenty-Four Hundred and “ixty-One Papers. 
For Twenty-Four Hundred and §ixty-One Papers. 
IN THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST, 
IN THE SOUTH, EAST, WEST AND NORTH, 
IN THE EAST, WEST, NORTH AND SOUTH, 
IN THE WEST, NORTH, SOUTH AND EAST. 


ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING 1S THE LIFE OF TRADE. 


Therefore ADVERTISE. 
THEREFORE Advertise. 
THEREFORE ADVERTISE. 
AND DO IT 
AND DOIT 
AND DOIT 


ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 
ALWAYS | 


with the Subscriber, 


Put your Money where it will do the most Goo. | 





TT. CC. EVANS, 
106 Washington Street, Boston, 
Who will give more advertising for less money, 
do it up in a more systematic and persistent manner 

than any other agent in New England. 
N- B. Send for circular. 
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CROCKERY — 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Steck at Vantec Prices. 25 
te 50 Ver Cent. saved Mast be scold bee 
fore February tet, at HERBERT A Ce.'s 
Great sale, 220 Washington St., Bestea. 


FINE PARIANS, 
Rich Bohemian Goods, 
TRIPLE SILVER PLATED WARE, 


At Low Prices, 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


Importers, Jobbers and Retatlers 


33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 
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LADY'S 


ALMANAC 


"POR 1874. 


“Pretty as its predecessors, in dainty binding, nice 
print. on niee paper, with equally nice illustrations 
and selections, It will commend itself to a place in 
humerous work-baskets, and on numerous center- 
tables, asa handy littl volume to have always at 
hand for daily information and memoranda,"’—Bos- 
ton Transeript, 

“A convenient and pretty little volume, which all 
ladies will greatly appreciate."’—Sunday Times. 

“A collection which ladies will find essential, pre- 
sented as neatly and compactly as possible. A part 
of the indispensable outfit for the New Year.’’—Bos- 
ton Post” 

“Comely and serviceable little annual.” —Christian 
Register, 

“Dainty as usual, filled with useful and entertain- 
ing matter. ’—Commonwealth. 

A beautiful little annual, filled with original and se- 
lected articles on subjects which cannot be too often 
considered by the ladies.’’— Mass, Ploughman, 

n fine binding, with gilt-edged leaves, on tinted 
paper, and finely illustrated. Price 60 cents. Mail 
ed, post paid, on receipt of price, Published by 





GEO. A. COOLIDGE, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston. 
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SECRET OF 
BEAUTY. 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM: OF YOUTH. 


This delightful and harmless toilet preparation 
undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving t 
Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 

It is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 








tiful as she can. It is her duty to brighten and glad- 
den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 
nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 
of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known 
as Geo. W. Laird’s “loom of Youth,’ which will re- 
move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
other cutaneous diseases from the skin, leaving it 
delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 
Beware of Counterfeiis. 

See that the United States Revenue Stamp is print- 
ed on the front label, and the name of G,. W. Laird 
is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— 
no other is genuine. Seld by all Druggists 
and Fancy Goods dealers. 





FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment of Frames of all kinds. 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington street. 
Jan. 4 ly 


‘A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 








and | Oil and Water Color Painting, 


Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decalcomania. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Ine 


tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Jan. 3, 1674. 
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NOTICE. " 
Subscribers who are still in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub 


scription The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper wil be their receipt 


Eaow eubecriber wil! find the date at which his eub- 
eoription expires on his paper W hen he pays hie an- 
pual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt 


NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JOUBNAL, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street : 

The Peun+y!vania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 70 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jouunat for sale 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.5) for each, we will give a Wik | 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of woich the market 
price is 8% 

© ' 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
ove who will send us forty new subscribers, at 82.) 
each. | 


ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 





Friends of Woman Suffrage, nen and women, with- 
out distinction of party, lmwevery locality, are urgent | 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay, a 


} 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 
compose of members who will sign the fojlowing ar- 
ticle of a-sociation ; | 

We, the undersigned, residents of ——— in the State 
of ,of all political parties, believing that Woman | 
Suffrage isa vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
worally and politicaily,by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help 
ing to defeat its opponents 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the WomMAN's JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber | 
at $2.0 perannum. Or we will send the Woman's 
JouRNAL for three mouths for 60 cts., of which the 
ageut may retain 10 cts. Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers, 
Address, Woman's JounNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 


SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL AND THE KEN- 
NETT FUND. 














All persons who made pledges, either at the 
Festival forthe Kennett Fund, or at the Annu- 
al Meeting, and which still remain unpaid, 
are requested to forward the same to this office, 
at their earliest convenience. 





NOTICE. 


Any subscribers to the WoMAN's JOURNAL, 
who do not -keep files, will confer a favor if 
they willsend to this office the numbers of 
Uct 25, Nov. 1 and 8. 





HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

“Call no man happy until he is dead,” said 
Solon. We reverse the doctrine indicated in 
this maxim. Instead of saying “happy old 
year!” we apply this epithet to the new year, 
of which we know nothing. It is much in the 
same way that we put the seal of Christian 
baptism on an unresisting infant, remembering 
that he may turn out to be an incorrigible 
heathen in spite of it, Yet it is happy to see 
the beginning of anew year. If all is well that 
ends well, that which is to end well should be 
begun well, So we act not amiss in starting 
babe and year upon their course under au- 
spices of joy and faith. 

The review of every year’s events and pro- 
gress ought to be made and preserved with his- 
toric accuracy and conciseness. Few of us 
busy ones leave ourselves time to do this, but 
he would do well who should preserve the his- 
tory of even one year in its completeness, and 
in a furm which should deserve to endure. A 
hurried account of stock, a breathless retro- 
spect of things done and intended, and a stereo- 
typed newspaper column which few read to 
end—this statement comprises the summing 
up usual at thistime. It is true that the great 
cash struggle which comes to a crisis at this 
period, makes all operations of quiet thought 
difficult, if not impossible. Every one who 
has the smallest credit and uses it now, be- 


| the taxes were paid under protest. 
| times they have been evaded. 
| where the taxed woman refused to pay, her 


bine their efforts, build and rebuild the church 
and state, fill the treasury, accumulate re- 
sources for the present and the future. The 
children of light are learning this wisdom from 
the children of the world. True hearted men 
stretch out their hands to join with other 
haads, and the bond of sympathy sends its 
thrill around the globe. Women also learn 
to work together for good, to conceive of gen- 
erous agencies and wide results. Concerning 
the true spirit and method of association wo- 
men have much to learn. But they are as 
able to learn in this direction as men are, 
and we can only ask that they may be at 
least as willing. So, God speed the growing 
facts of human brotherhood and sisterbood. 

J. W. HW. 


THE BEST 8TEP YET. 


For many years women have tried in vari- 
ous ways to save themselves from paying 
taxes, while they could not vote. Sometimes | 
Some- 
Sometimes, 


property was sold. 

But now, last and best of all, two ladies of 
Glastonbury, Connecticut, Misses Smith, 
have gone directly to the men in town meet- 
ing assembled, and stated their case in a 
plain, straight-forward way. ‘Their speech on 
the occasion, and the result up to this date, 
will be found on the eighth page of this pa- 
per, and well deserves to be read. 

When Miss Smith finished her speech, no | 
man spoke a word, nor have they attempted, 
either to answer the ladies or to justify their | 
own act in taxing women in a way different 
from that which they tax themselves. 

A state of things which cannot be defend- | 
ed, cannot longexist. The ladies were treated 
with respectand listened to with attention, 
as Miss Smith testifies in a letter to us, as fol- | 
lows: 

One of the most prominent citizens met us 
on entering the town meeting, and continued 
by us while westayed. The moderator came 
soon and inquired when we would like to 
speak, observing he feared stormy times. 
When the men began to talk they were not | 
easily controlled, so we decided to speak first 
and he put it to vote whether the men would | 
hear us or not, and declared the yeas to be | 
unauimous, but we heard two faint nays, 
which we supposed came from the registrars. | 
They asked us to walk up into the reading 
desk, and all of them gave the most profound | 
attention. When I finished they clapped but 
none spoke a word in answer, aud never have 
since, that we can learn. They invited us to 
stay and hear the debates, observing it would | 
restrain the men—they would control them- 
selves better, and we did stay about an hour. 
Two men spoke very well, one against the 
town officers for making it needless expense, 
citing instances from the town report, and the 
other, one of the selectmen, justifying them- 
selves, and as tothe town poor we were fully 
onhis side. When they began upon a case 
which has made the town great expense, we 
left, observing that as we had no voice in the 
matter, it was not best to be troubled about it. 

It is possible that the homestead of these 
ladies will be sold, bit by bit. But it is hardly 
probable that decent men, under such circum- 
stances will long continue to say by their acts, 
“We will have a voice in the amount of the 
tax we pay, and in the use of the tax, but you 
women shall not. We are the stronger, and 
we will take it whether you like it or no.” 

Atleast let us hope that this is the begin- 
ning of the end of taxation without represen- 
tation. L. 8. 








ANOTHER YEAR. 


With this number the WoMAN’s JoURNAL 
begins the fifth year of its existence. Not- | 
withstanding the predictions of its enemies 
and the forebodings of its friends it has steadi- 
ly increased in circulation and influence, un- 
tilit has become a recognized power in litera- 
ture and politics and the center of a great 
Am rican movement for the elevation of Wo- 
man to civil and political equality. 
This growth has not been attained without | 
large pecuniary expenditures and serious per- 
sonal sacriéces. During the first year, the ex- | 
cess of expenses over receipts was nearly | 


$7000; during the second, more than $5900; | 








comes consvious of a conspiracy against his 
solvency. “What are these little libels which 
every ring of the door-bellannounces? Have 
I indeed had groceries, and clothing, and con- 
fectionery, and hardware, and fancy goods to 
this alarming extent!” Now we repent the fa- 
tal facility with which the shop-window has 
enticed us into the suop, and the shop into the 
shop-man’s labyrinth. We regret the loose 
margin we have drawn around our wants, the 
neglected fractions which heap themselves into 
dollars as rapidly as the snow-flakes heap 
themselves into snow-banks. Ifwe are young, 
we promise to do better next year. If we are 
old, we wish we could, but know we never 
shall. Happy New Year is it, if we can start 
with one hard lesson truly learned, with one 
firm resolve sharpened and strengthened for 
action. And those of us who live truly, may 
hope to do this. 

The experience of the year just past has 
shown those who look for it, the slow ripening 
of the seed sown in faith, and in good soil. 
Education gradually enlightens mankind as 

' to itself and every thing else. Association 
goes on with its wonders, Like the ant, the 


during the third, about $3000; during the past | 
year, about $1500. The editorial labor and 
supervision of the paper have been, from the | 
first, largely gratuitous, and during the past 
two years almost wholly so. Butthis absence 
of pecuniary profit has been the result of our 
fixed determination not to turn aside from the 
main purpose for which the paper was estab- 
lished. Without fear or favor we have ex- 
pressed the honest convictions and deliberate 
judgment of a majority of the editors and pro- 
prietors. We have thoroughly tested the dis- 
position and ability of political parties to es- 


| 
| 


have refused to do so. 


deem its pledges, made at Philadelphia and 
Worcester, to the Women of America, has 
compelled us to take a new political departure. 
We now urge the formation of Woman Suf- 
frage Political Clubs, for the purpose of elect- 
ing the friends and defeating the enemies of 
Woman Suilrage. Henceforth we shall seek 
to create a balance of power. In almost ev- 
ery locality, five per cent. of the qualified yo- 





| members of the School Comittee. 


| bee and the coral insect, human workers com- | ters, united upon a principle, can turn the scale 


in every contested election. 

We know not how nor when women will be 
enfranchised; whether by the adoption of this 
issue by one of the existing parties, or by the 
formation of a new party, or by the individual 
effurts of the good men of al! parties. Woman 
Suffrage may come by Legislative action in 
the States, or by Congressional action in the 
Nation, or by Judicial action in the Courts. 
But, in no case, will it come until we cap 
create a pressure of organized public senti- 
ment which has votes behind it, aud which can 
reward the statesmen who are our friends and 
defeat the politiciaus who are our enemies. 

To organize the friends of Woman Suffrage 
for effective political action is a great and dif- 
ficult work. It will involve an expenditure of 
time aud money from which we may be par- 
doned from having shruaok. 
have so bitterly censured our efforts to bring 
the Republican party to expouse this new ap- 


plication of its own principle of Impartial Suf | 


frage, show their sincerity by helping to or- 


gauize Woman Suffrage Political Clubs in their | 
| own localities. 


Already, in Oregon, in Connecticut, in New 
York and else where, our friends are beginning 
to co-operate, and we hope that the year 1874 
will find Suffrage Clubs sufficiently numer- 
ous to command the attention and respect 
of politicians. But whatever may be the de- 
lays and difficuities with which we are des- 
tined to contend, let us fight on without hesi 
tation or discouragement, assured that the 
day is coming when the Equal Rights of Wo- 


man will be recognized and a true Republic | 


will be established upon the immutable basis 
of Political Justice and the equality of all 
American citizens before the law. UH. B. B. 


—<—= _ 


WOMEN ON THE scCHOOL BOARD. 


The Philadelphia Press expresses its satis- 
faction with their new Constitution, which 
makes women eligible te hold any office on 
School Boards, and gives its opivion of what 
the result in Boston will be, as follows: 


Women will, after the first of January, be 
eligible to any office of control or manage- 
ment under the school laws of Pennsylvania. 
There is an ewinent fitness ia this provision 
of our new Coustitution, In the public schools 
a majority of both the scholars and teachers 
are usually of the female sex, and there are no 
duties connected with the office of director 
fur which an intelligent lady is not rather bet- 
ter fitted than the average man, especially if 
the latter be a politician. We may expect 
hereafter that School Boards in this State will 
contain at least a minority of ladies, aud in 
consequence be move zealous, considerate, and 
eflicient than hitherto. In Boston, at the last 
election, four women were chosen School Di- 
rectors by very large votes, but the City Solici- 
tor has decided that “in my opinion women 
cannot be legally elected to or perform the 
duties of that office.’”’ In consequence there 
is acommotion among “the stroug minded,” 
and the end is not yet. It seems that the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts says nothing about 
the office of School Director, aud the general 
statutes prescribe no qualifications which the 
fair sex may not possess, The Supreme Court 
of the State, however, receutly decided that 
women could not legally officiate as justices of 
the peace, an oflice recognized iu the Consti- 
tution, and the City Solicitor has applied the 
reasons given in that decision to the present 
case. But it issafe to predict that he will be 
overruled or ignored, and that the fcur Boston 
ladies will serve. 


The Providence Journal is of the same 
opinion, and says: 


“The Solicitor has jumped at au erroneous 
conclusion, or some thirty cities and towns 
have been going on without regard to, or in 
violation of law. Without having examined 
the question critically, the appearance of 
things is that the Solicitor is mistaken. If, 
however, we come to the real question, wheth- 
er women should or should not be members 
of the School Committee, we do not see how 
there can be two opinions. ‘Taking this as an 
abstract issue, entirely separate and apart 
from others, collateral or otherwise, few would 
be inclined to doubt that the presence, the in- 
téntions, the judgmentof women, as to child- 
ren and their management and teaching, 
would be beneficial. Here more than any- 


where else outside of the family, does their | 


peculiar aud excellent ability attach. Noth- 
ing, upon the face of it, is more absurd than 
to say that nine-tenths of our school teachers 
shall be women, and that women are unfit for 
Sch If it shall 
prove that the Solicitor is technically right, 
which we doubt, still the result will be that 
the Legislature will make women elizible. 
But if the Solicitor is right, the Legislature 
can do no such thing, because the objection is 
a constitutional one. If this is not so, the So- 
licitor is wrong, and no new law is needed. 
Mr. Healy, we guess, has gone beyond his ju- 
risdiction.” 

The press very generally favors the appoint- 
meut of women, and with cordial good will, 
too. 

The Charlestown Advertiser accepts what it 
regards as inevitable, after this fashion: 

Women are not entitled to seats in the 


| School Board, according to an opinion asked | 
‘ . | for by the School Committee of Boston and | /48t- 
tablish Woman Suffrage and have never ar- rendered by City Solicitor Healy. We think 
rayed ourselves against any of them until they | that women can be far better employed than 


in legislating for the public schools, but still 


The failure of the Republican party to re-| Sy Hoston will go fan sine the gag aigitor 


of Boston will go far, since the women have 
been elected to the Committee almost unani- 
| mously, and are not prohibited from acting 
| under the Constitution. Then again public 
opinion is getting to be pretty good law, even 
| though in this case it is only a weak piece of 
| popular sentiment born of afew weak souls 
| who own neither babies nor lap-dogs, aud ap- 
| pear to have nothing else tudo but to erave no- 
| toriety-by drinking tea at club rooms and get- 


| baby always cures the suffrage question; and 


Let those who | 


ting their names in the newspapers. The first | PoS¢d of ripened grain, grasses, oak leaves and 


since such is the fact, the duty of all sensible 
masculines is apparent; and pray don’t waste 
time in appealing to their judgment. Swear sol- 
emnly that Woman Suffrage will set the world 
right, and then send forthwith for the orange 
blossoms and the clergyman. 

It isso eminently fit, that women should 


hold responsible places, whenever the interests | 


of children and young people are concerned, 
that there is no doubt of the final result in 
this city. The public opinion will sustain tbe 
appointments, and four very eacellent and su- 
perior women will bring their large experi- 


ence 4s educators for the benefit of our pub- | 


L, 8. 


lic schools. 


oe - 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


The WomMAN’s JOURNAL for the next year 
will retain the same corps of Editors, with 
this change only. Col. Higginson will here- 
after be an editorial contributor, but our read- 
| ers will all the same find his articles enriching 
their regular place. 

Our old subscribers are renewing with great 
| promptness. If any thing were needed to 

keep up the courage of the editors, it would 
be the letters which accompany these re- 
newals. They express in the most cordial 
mauner, their warm approval of the JOURNAL, 
and their hearty sympathy with the work. 
Such letters make us hopeful for the end, 
| which cannot be far away. L. 8. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Saray M. GRIMKEE died on Wednesday, 
| Dec. 24, aged 81, at the house of Theodore and 
Angelina Weld, in Hyde Park, Mass. 

A very large circle of friends will read this 
announcement with asense of irreparable loss. 
| Sorare an angel is not often clothed with 
| flesh. 

Miss Grimke was much better known to the 
public forty years ago, than now. She and 
her sister, Angelina (whose name is imperish- 
ably united with hers), at that time emanci- 
pated the slaves, which they inherited in 
South Carolina, and came north, where they 
joined the abolitionists in their struggle against 
slavery. 

Up to that time the speaking in public, by 
a woman, was an unknown thing. But these 
two sisters went from town to town, bravinga 
world of reproach from the pulpit and the 
press, while they plead the right of the slave 
to his freedom, with the zeal which comes from 
real conviction. 

So great a departure from what was then 
called Woman’s sphere, and so direct a viola- 
tion of the popular interpretation of Scripture, 
called for heroic treatment from the church. 
The Association of Congregational ministers 
met in North Brookfield, Mass., and issued a 
‘‘pastoral letter,’’ warning the world of “the 
danger which threatened the female charac. 
ter with wide spread and permanent injury ,” 
assuring her,in substance, that when she 
ceases to bea vine “her character becomes 
unnatural and our care and protection of her 
ceases,” 

Mr. Whittier gave most effective poetic treat- 
meut to this clerical assumption. 

But Miss Grimke still “remembered those 
in bonds as bound with them.” The Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society rent itself in twain 
over the question whether or not the ‘woman 
should keep silence.” Those who thought it 
“a shame for a woman to speak in public, even 
for the siave,’’ headed by Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan, went one way, while Mr. Garrison 
stood by the cause of equal human rights for 
all, irrespective of color or sex. Miss Grimke, 
like the moral heroine she was, nothing daunt- 
ed by the threats of the clergy, nor even by 
the short sightedness of anti-slavery men, who 
refused the help of women, published a series 
of letters on ‘‘The Equality of the Sexes.” 
These letters, clear and logical, written in the 
sweetest and most reverent spirit, created 
much discussion. They were a relief to many 
consciences bound by the bare scripture text. 
They were inspiration to others, and the light 
they shed went far to dispel the darkness 
which those of this day know nothing of. 

From that time her life has been a quiet 
benediction to all who knew her, Her aged 
hands wrought almost constantly for the freed- 
men, while her mind, clear to the last, dis- 
cussed ways and means to give relief to the 
needy and suffering. Her interest in Womau | 
Suffrage never abated. When, two years ago, 
| several citizens of Hyde Park thought it best 
| for women to go to the polls, as a means of 
| agitation, Sarah Grimke cast the first vote 
ever given by a woman in this State. She 


_ Was always ready to give practical proof of her 
| faith. 
| The funeral services were held at the house 
| of Theodore and Angelina Weld, on Saturday 
It was Miss Grimke’s special request 
| that the coflin should be of plain pine and all 
the arrangements simple and inexpensive, 
| both as an example and as a help to the poor, 
| who often tax themselves severely to furnish 
| the costly casket and silver platings, that they 
| may not be behind others in seeming respect 


| for their dead. 


| Everything was prepared as nearly as pussi- 
| ble according to her wish, The hands of at- 


| fection brought flowers, which she always 
| loved, to cover the coffin. A wreath, com- 





acorus was laid on the lid of the coffin; au 


| English ivy twined around the head; calla, 
ies and smilax were on the foot. “Thy 
be done,”’ was sung tocommence the exerci 
and appropriate texts of Scripture read. M 
| Edwin Morton read the following hymn, which 
| he had prepared for the occasion: 
O Thou whose truth we dimly seek, 
And murmur while no Voice we har, 
And with thine angels fain would speak 
When to our blindness nought is clear, 
That murmuring blindness, Lord, forgive! 
Behold in her thy truth revealed— 
Thine angel lent with us to live, 
While sightless we to Heaven appealed ! 


Thy voice was her’s—her lips thy truth— 
Beneath whose fearless accents quailed 


| In saintly age or burning youth 


All shapes of Wrong, which Right assailed! 
Those accents fade—the angel flies, 

A heavenly silence round us falls! 
But the bright vision never dies 

And to each heart forever calls! 

Mr. Garrison read, from Pope's Essay on 
Man, lines which lift the soul above the fear 
of death. 

He recounted, at length, some passages in 
the history of her life, showing the high mor- 
al courage and devotion to principle which 
have animated and governed her whole life. 

This writer added a few words to show how 
the life ofthe deceased had been an inspira- 
tion to other women, especially in the earlier 
conflict with prejudice and custom, and ex- 
pressed her warm sympathy with the relatives 
and friends in their bereavement. 

Theodore Weld, who had witnessed and 
shared her daily life for many years, bore such 
testimony toher personal worth as can rarely 
be given to mortals. He said that many per- 
sons appeared in public in such a way that 
they were held in high esteem, but in private, 
in their own homes, a very different character 
exhibited itself, and those who knew them 


“But,” said he, as he looked down on the pale 
face below, “for this dear saint and moral 
heroine, there is only one word that expresses 
what she was and that is Love. He that 
dwelleth in God dwellethin love. She dwelt 
in love, which went out to win the warmest 
friends among all sects and conditions of life, 
andso she dwelt in God. Her love never fail- 
ed.” Mr. Weld further illustrated the wealth 
and worth of her daily life with his own won- 
derful power of expression, which my pen is 
utterly unable to reproduce. But all who 
heard felt how beautiful must have been the 
private life which could receive such a tribute 
from such a man. 

Another hymn was sung and prayer said 
and then, through the softly falling snow, the 
friends followed all that was mortal of this 
rare woman to Mt. Hope Cemetery. L. 8. 

a 


CHARLES LENOX REMOND 


This well-known antislavery reformer, 
died at his residence in Salem, on Wednesday 
of last week. 

He had been ill of consumption more than 
two years, and for the last eighteen months 
was obliged to give up business. 

His identity with the colored race, his keen 
sense of the cruel prejudice against it, and his 
clear perception of the great crime of slavery, 
together with a ready and eloquent utterance, 
made him a valuable helper in the anti-slav- 
ery struggle. His funeral services were held 
Friday at Greenwood. Collector Russell and 
a large number of the old anti-slavery leaders 
were present on the occasion. Messrs. Garri- 
son and Phillips made addresses, and the 
friends of the deceased could not ask for a 
higher tribute to his ability and faithfulness 
than was given by these gentlemen. ‘The ser- 
vices were concluded by. a prayer from the 
Rev, J. T. Sargent. L. Ss 

PEP BEETS 


PERSONAL. 


It will perhaps be noticed that the name of 
the undersigned appears at the head of this 
number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, as “Edito- 
rial Contributor,” not as “Editor.”’ This 
does not imply the slightest change in his re- 
lation to the paper, which will remain just 
what it was before. The phrase now substi- 
tuted would have described his position moré 
accurately, from the beginning, and experience 
has proved that the other phrase led to mis- 
apprehension. T. W. H. 


CORRECTION. 

Mrs. Churchill wishes us to say, that our 
report of her words should have been, that Ed- 
win Thompson asked pay for but one speech 
on Sunday, no matter how many times he 
might speak on that day. She also wishes it 
understood that she finds no fault with the 
price paid to her. 

The whole difference is a misapprehension 
of words, as we learn from Mr. Thompso® 
himself, who values the services of Mrs. C., 
and never thought her exorbitant. 





CONVENTION IN WASHINGTON. 


Susan B. Anthony calls her sixth annual 
Woman Suffrage Convention in Washingtou, 
on the 15th and 16th of this month, at Lincoln 
Hall. She asks that all communications prior 
to the Convention should be addressed to her at 
Rochester, N. ¥Y. At thetime of meeting, 
the care of Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





best knew the poverty of their character. 
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MISSION OF THE FAIRIES. 


This lovely Sunday School drama has just 
been performed the second time with great 
success, by members of Rev. Mrs. Hanaford’s 
parish and Sunday School in New Haven, 
Connecticut. The fairies and brownies were 
under the excellent training of Miss Ellen E. 
Miles, and those who knew her as a teacher 
in Massachusetts for fourteen years, will not 
be surprised that hearty congratulations 
awaited her at the close of the brilliant per- 
formance. 


- ——— ~~ 


A WORD ABOUT PETITIONS. 


Our petitions are coming in very well filled, 
but in almost every case we are told, that 
many more names could be obtained, if there 
could be more time in which to get them. 
We suggest therefore, that those who still 
have petitions shall continue to circulate 
them two weeks longer, and then return them 
at once, to this office. Those who have re- 
turned them, but could get more names, can 
get other petitions bv applying here, or they 
can cut the form of petition as it was printed 
in this JOURNAL, and paste it on a blank. 
It will answer just as well. 


—_= 


WOMEN TAX-PAYERS OF ROCHESTER. 


We clip from the Rochester Express, the fol- 
lowing correspondence between the Women 
Tax Payers’ Association of Rochester, New 
York, and Hon. Henry R. Selden, ex-Lieuten- 
ant Governor and ex-Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York, counsel in the 
case of Susan B. Anthony. Judge Selden had 
previously been paid $300 by Miss Anthony : 


A Little Correspondence and a Not Very Large 
Fee. 
Rocuesrer, Noy. 20, 1873, 
To Hon, Henry R. Selden: 

Deak Sir: Please accept the euclosed $100 
from the Women Tax-payers’ Association as 
but a slight token of their grateful apprecia- 
tion of your very able defense of Woman’s 
rights to the ballot in the case of Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, in her ever to be remembered 
trial and conviction before the Supreme Court 
for exercising such privilege as a native-born 
citizen of the United States, under the Four- 
teenth Amendment of our Constitution. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Mrs. L. C. Smiru, President. 
JUDGE SELDEN’S ADDRESS. 
Rocurster, Nov. 22, 1873. 
Mrs. L. C. Smith, President of the Women“ Taz- 

Payers’ Association” of Monroe County. 

Dear Mapam:—I am much obliged by 
your note of yesterday, and by the hundred 
dollars which accompanied it, contributed by 
your society, for counsel fees in the proceed 
ings against Miss Anthony. Please present 
my thanks to the ladies of your Assuciation 
for their generosity. ‘They were under no ob- 
ligations to me whatever, and I cannot but re- 
gret that my want of success in that defense, 
should have left me no claim to their favorable 
consideration. 

Believing Miss Anthony to have been guilty 
of no crime, I also regret that my circum- 
stances are not such as to have justified me in 
rendering such aid toward her defense as was 
within my power, entirely without pecuniary 
compensation. A course which would best 
have accorded with my wishes. 

Very respectfully yours, 
H. R. Setven. 


—_~-e 


ANTI-FASHION CONVENTION. 


In view of the alarming indifference of Wo- 
man to the pressing demands of the hour, and 
believing it to ‘be the result of her absorbtion 
by Fashions of Dress which are destructive to 
Physical Health, Mental Vigor and Moral Pow- 
er, and being convinced that she cannot make 
a successful demand for the full Equality 
which Nature bestowed, but man has denied 
her, until she accumulates power by the use of 
that now within reach; and hoping by discus- 
sion and concert of action to encourage some 
to adopt a Natural System of Dress, one com- 
porting with all the duties of Woman, we in- 
vite lovers of Truth to meet in Convention, in 
Plum St. Hall, Vineland, New Jersey, on 
sng and Wednesday, January 20th and 
zist. 

As an important aid to the work proposed, 
we respectfully urge that every woman who 
can,come to the Convention in such costume 
as may best express her thought of a Rational 
Dress for Woman. 

Mary E. Titiorson, 
Susan P. Fow er, 
Oxrivia F, Suervarp, 
Lucinpa 8, Wiicox, M. D., 
Evien Dickinson, 

; A. W. M. Barrvert, M. D. 

Friends desiring entertainment will please 
write to either of the above. 

Names of speakers will be duly announced. 


SOROSIS SETS A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


Sorosis held another regular social meeting 
at Delmonico’s, a few evenings since. The fol- 
lowing report is made public for the first time: 

Music, recitations, poems, and essays were 


contributed by the members. 


A letter was read from Francis Willard 
President of Evanton Female College, sub- 
mitting a plau for endowing the institution. 

Dr. Putnam Jacobi read a paper for the in- 
stitution of a higher grade of Medical Col- 
leges for women. 

The following papers on philanthropic sub- 
jects were read: “The Culture of the Heart 
to Sympathy with Fallen Humanity,” by Mrs. 
Anna R. Powell: “The Art of Giving,’ by R. 
A. Morse; “Essay Lessons in Co-operative In- 
dustry.’ by the President, Mrs. Wilbour; 
“The Effect of Literature in Promoting Phil- 
anthropy,” by Miss Sidney Baylis, artist; a 
translation from ‘“L’Esperance,” by Miss 
Fletcher; “The Condition of Working Wo- 
men in France;” also a report of the efforts 
made for the advancement of women in India 
and Switzerland. 

After the reading of these papers, in 
view of the present necessity of the poor, 
it was voted that Sorosis assist according to 
iis means some well-established institution 


| having for its object the employment and 
| lodging of destitute women; and also voted to 


co operate with some free bureau of employ- 
ment for women, in order to find work by the 
day for women competent to go into families 
and mend, sweep, wash windows, clean silver, 
and bake. It was thought that this plan 
would be useful, both as an avenue of assist- 
| ance for worthy women, and as arelief to 
| housekeepers. Measures were taken to put 
| the above into immediate operation. 
| The following resolution was offered by the 
President, and unanimously adopted: 
Whereas, The present financial depression 
in the country affects all classes of society, 
depriving the laborer of employment, and 
the employer of the result of labor, thus ren- 
| during those usually in comfortable circum 
| stances unable to relieve the needy ; therefore. 
| Resolved, That the members of Sorosis ab- 
stain from bestowing costly Christmas pres- 
|ents upon their families and friends, and ap- 
| propriate the sum thus saved to the relief of 
| worthy women left without the means of sup- 
port by the inability of employers to furnish 
work. 

The Committee on Higher Education for 
Women were notified to meet Miss Maria 
Mitchell, the Chairwoman, on the 26th of 
December. 

The question for the discussion was “How 
can Woman do her Part in Removing the 
Sources of Misery as Society now Exists?” 


_——— - 


REPUBLICAN MAGNANIMITY. 


dence of the high consideration in which 


bration.” 

A clerk in one of our departments was 
taken sick, and durivg his early illness his 
daughter filled his desk, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all concerned; but after being sick for 
several months, it was evident that it would 
be a year, if not longer, before he could re- 
sume his duties, Then this daughter was in- 
formed that this “paternal government” 


“woman’s pay!” In commenting on this 
magnanimous act, to a woman who does not 
want to vote, she said, 

“In such a case lamin favor of Woman’s 
Rights, but I would not vote.’’ Just as though 
that was not the whole trouble! A man could 
not befound in this country, who would dare 
do such a thing to the most ignorant voter who 
ever made laws for intelligent women. 

Lizzit A. DovGE. 

Washington, Dec. 25. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The widow of the late Gov. Marcus Morton 
died in Taunton on Friday, aged 86 years, 

Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, has 575 
students, of which 387 are boys and 1838 girls. 

Frederick Douglass is delivering an elo- 
quent lecture on “John Brown,” before ly- 
ceums. 

Horace Greeley’s family is-to receive an il- 
luminated memorial album as a tribute to his 
memory from the Common Council of New 
York city. 

Postmaster Burt has gained his point, and of- 
ficious officials in New York are to be allowed 
no longer to stop and rifle foreign letters for 
Boston, in search of spoil. 

By the deed of endowment of the school at 
Penikese, Prof. Agassiz had the right to select 
his successor as president and director, and 
had chosen his son, Alexander Agassiz. 

New York is moving to extend aid to the 
widows and orphans of the men who were 
massacred from the Virginius. This is much 
better than making war on Spain, in order 
to avenge them. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. Pierce, of Whitinsville, 
celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
their marriage on the 13th ult.,4 number of 
their friends making a welcome call upon 
them in the evening. 

Francis Hugo, son of Victor Hugo, the au- 
thor, died at Paris, lately, aged forty five years. 
He was formerly connected with the Rappel 
newspaper, and always occupied a prominent 
position in the Republican ranks. : 

Mrs. A. G. Huse of Haverhill, has been 
elected Secretary of the Kenowa Lodge of 
Odd Fellows, for the coming year, and re- 
ceived every vote but two. She has served 
two years before in the same capacity. 


Board have received the formal legal notice 
of their appointment. 
take their places on the Board, as women all 
over the State and in other States have done. 


Mrs. Myra M. Snow ot West Brooksville, 
Maine, contradicts our statement that Brig- 
ham Young has been re-elected President of 
the Latter Day Saints, averring that Young 
is an apostate, and that Joseph Smith, of 
Plano, Ill., is the true leader of that body. 


The able argument of General Voris, mem- 
ber of the Ohio Constitutional Convention, 
from Summit Co., appears in anuther column. 


son to urge the Woman Suffrage Amendment, 


The dinner bell of George Washington’s 


icksburg, Va., the late owner having bought it 





that town many years ago. It has on it the 


Epirors JoURNAL:—I have another evi- | 


women are held, and which should make 
them all want to juin in the “Centennial Cele- 


would be compelled to reduce her pay to | 


The ladies elected on the Boston School | 


They fully expect to | 





at a sale of the effects of Mrs. Washington in | 


date 1667, weighs six pouuds and is very sweet | 


toned. 

In the twenty-two years since Prof. Chan- 
ning retired, it would be hard to name an au- 
thor produced by Harvard College, unless we 
except John Fiske and the younger Adamses ; 
—or an orator, except Phillips Brooks. This 
seems to show that training may have some- 
thing to do with it. 

The funeral discourse on the late Professor 
Agassiz was preached in Appleton chapel, at 
Harvard College, Sunday, by Rev. Dr. Pea- 
body, frcm the text, Isaiah, xi., 8: “The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the 
word of our God shall endure forever.” The 
services were well attended and very impres- 
sive. 

The State Teachers’ Association, held this 
week at Worcester, was an occasion of unusual 
interest. The salary of women teachers, the 
place they are likely to hold as educators, in 
the future, the co-education of the sexes, and 
other questions of great interest, were ably and 
freely discussed. 
lish, next week, a part of the proceedings. 


Frederick Douglass thus sums up the char. 
, acter of John Brown, in his new lecture: 
| “Call Brown’s motives what you may; call 
them religious enthusiasm, or temporary in- 
| sanity, and they are the same that in all Ages 
| have given to us those lights by which the world 
| has. been lifted up into a higher sphere of ex- 
| istence and civilization.” 
| After the great fire oflast year the employees 
| of Messrs. Macullar, Williams « Parker, volun- 
| tarily offered to continue work at reduced 
| wages, which proposal was accepted. The 
| business of the past year having been pros. 
| perous, the firm very handsomely, on Cbhrist- 
_ mas eve, presented to them the percentage 
| they had thus relinquished from their salaries. 


| Rey. Phebe A. Hanaford has written a his- 
| tory of the First Universatist church and soci- 
ety at New Haven. This is the society of 
which Mrs. Hanaford is. pastor. The pam- 
phlet, with the appendix, comprises twenty 
pages, and is an account of the growth of 
Universalism, as well as of that particular 
society. It will be found especially interest- 
ing to Universalists. 

The lady who was elected a member of the 
School Committee at large, for tltree years, in 
Lynn, was not Mre. Whipple, as we stated last 
Week, but Miss Averill. She has already 
| served one year, and at the recent election re- 
| ceived 1629 votes, the third highest number 
| cast. By a mistake in the count, in one of the 
| wards, the number is given in the papers as 
| 1671. 
| 





At a recent competitive examination for 
$1600 clerkships in the Treasury Department 
at Washington, thirty-eight candidates were 
examined. Of these, the first, second and 
fifth in rank were ladies; the third and fourth 
gentlemen. Of five ladies examined, four were 
promoted, The list was headed by Miss Nan- 
ette R. Draper, a young lady of twenty-four, a 
graduate of the Boston High School. She had 
previously held a $1200 clerkship. 

The Woman's Club on Saturday afternoon 
gave a reception to Maria Mitchell, Professor 
| of Astronomy at Vassar College, who is on a 

short vacation visit to her sister in Cambridge. 
| Mr. C. P. Cranch read his poetical libretto, 
| “Satan.” A lunch was served and a very en- 
| joyable time had. Six young ladies from Vas- 
| sar College were present, who declared them- 
} selves strong and well. It was their opinion 

that teaching was much harder than their 
| course of study. 


| ‘The speech made by Miss Smith, at the 
| town meeting, will be found entire on our 
| eighth page, also the result up to this time, as 
| reported in the Hartford Courant by Miss 
| Smith. They deserve a careful perusal. The 
| men at the town meeting had no answer to 
| make to the statement they had heard. There 

is, therefore, then, only one thing for them to 
| do, and that is to abandon a position that has 


| 


| not a word to be said in its behalf. 


| Mr. Paul B. du Chaillu, the noted traveler, 
| has just returned from the northern part of 
Norway, where he has beena longtime. He 
| says he went as high as seventy degrees north 
|aud explored a country where common 
schools existed that taught Greek, Latin and 
all the higher branches of mathematics, etc., 
| at the expense of the State, and where day- 
| light existed uninterruptedly for six months 








| in the year at an equable temperature of forty- 
five degrees below zero. 

Mr. James G. Clarke, the poet vocalist, has 
lately assumed the editorial charge of the Syr- 
acuse Sunday Herald. Mr. Clarke is the au- 
thor of many popular songs, among which are 
“Rock of Liberty,” “Old Mountain Tree,” and 
“Where are the Beautiful Gone.” Mr. Clarke 
has always been a brave champion of Woman, 
and we congratulate the Sunday Herald in hav- 
ing secured for its editor one who, as a writer, 
seems to have drunk from the true fount of in- 





We are giad to learn that he has recovered spiration, and who, as a citizen, is so liberal 
from serious illness and will be present in par- | and progressive. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford preached a Peace 


| Sermon, from Jer. iv: 19, on the Sunday even- 


mother was lately sold at auction in Freder- | ing before Christmas, in which she made spe- 
cial reference to the Virginius and Cuba, quot- 
ed Whittier’s letter to Sumner, and from Rev. 
| Dr. Bartol’s sermon, “The War Cloud,” An 


We shall endeavor to pub- | 


interesting paragraph from Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe's “Trip to Cuba” was introduced to ad 
vantage. The large church was filled to over 
flowing, and the sentiments of the «peaker 
seemed to meet universal approval. Arbitra 
tion is better than War 
The ladies connected with the Church of 
Our Father in East Boston, Rev. Mr. Cud 
worth’'s, made a decided hit in connection with 
their annual fair,in the shape of an Antiqua- 
rian Kitchen, where everything in the shape 
of kitchen furniture used a century and more 
ago has been collected, aad a whole family, 
even tothe baby dressed in “ye ancient cos 
tume,”’ can be seen, living, apparently, just as 
people did when the patriotic Mohawks mace 
Boston harbor a teapot. It is 
worth a journey of twenty-five miles to see 
, these veritable relics of life in Boston in 1775 


temporary 


The Woman Suffrage question was again 
discussed at the Young Men's Christian Union 
Hall, on the Isth ult. The question for the 


debate was: “Resolved, That the taxation of | 


women without representation is tyrannical 
| and unwise.’ Several gentlemen spoke on 
| each side of the question, but, although the 
| destruction of tea was brought in now and 
| then, the real subject of debate was the advis- 
| ability of allowing women to vote. The af- 
firmative side of the question seemed to have 


the best of the argument, and the opinion of | 


| the majority of thoge present, including a few 
| ladies, seemed to be on the side of “progress.”’ 


Congressman Henry L. Pierce, of Boston, 
| has sent to the United States Treasury the 
| check paid him for Congressional salary from 
| the death of his predecessor, William Whit- 
| ing, to the meeting of the present Cougress. 


| Although Mr. Pierce was not elected till No- | 


| vember, the law recognized him as Cougress- 
man from the time of Mr. Whiting’s death, 


ground that he drew salary as Mayor of Bos- 
ton, during that time, and could not fill two 
oftices at the same time. A lessconscientious | 
man than Mr. Fierce would have pocketed 
the money and raised no such objections. 


Grace Greenwood delivered last evening at | 
Aszociation Hall, New York, an address en- 
titled “Yankee Character and Humor,’ be- 
fore a large and appreciative audience, The | 
speaker entertained her hearers admirably, | 
chiefly with a series of anecdotes illustrative 
of her subject, told with a sprightliness of 
manner and familiarity with dialect which 
udded force to the new ones, and clothed 
even the ancient ones witb a garb of fresh- 
ness suggestive of youth. Dividing Yankee 





| But though it has few cheerful lines, there 





humor into that of “thrift,” “coolness,” ‘‘ex- 
travagance,” and “faculty,’’ the lecturer spoke 


| at length upon these various traits as devel- 


oped in the conventional New Englander, 


rounding off each point with an appropriate 


story, and keeping the audience in a perpetual | 
condition of good nature, occasionally lapsing | 
into uprorious mirth. 


How much may be accomplished by a single 
teacher is strikingly shown in the results of | 
Professor Edward T. Channing’s career as 
Professor of Khetoric and Oratory at Harvard 
College. His term extended from 1819 to 1851 
—thirty-two years. Among his pupils were 
the followiug authors—in order of college 
seniority—Emerson, Calvert, Ripley, Hedge, 
Hildreth, Felton, E. Quincy, Hillard, Win- 
throp, W. H. Channing, J. F. Clarke, Holmes 
Motley, C. T. Brooks, G. T. Curtis, J. S. 
Dwight, Bowen, G. E. Ellis, R. H. Dana, Jr., 
Thoreau, Weiss, Lowell, Story, S. Eliot, Hale, 
Higginson, S. Johnson, Frothingham, Park- 
man, Child, Norton and Fitzedward Hall. 
There were also these orators and public men, 
—C. T. Adams, Sumner, Phillips, and the two 
Hoars. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
SounpDs FROM SECRET CHAMBERS, by Laura | 
C. Redden. 
Miss Redden, better known as Howard 
Glyndon, has given to the public a sorrowful 
book. The sounds from secret chambers are 


suunds of sadness and regret. The principal 





| poem, “Sweet Bells Jangled,” strikes the key | 


note, and the rest, chiefly love-poems, take the | 
same tone, introducing the element of discord 
in the forms of inconstancy, misunderstand- 
ings, and separation. 

One can scarcely avoid the conclusion that | 
the book was written under the pressure of | 


some such sorrow aS appears on every page. | 


are many which are sweet and touching, ayd 
which will win friends for their writer. 


FiRESIDE SAINTS. By Douglas Jerrold, Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 


An equally fitting title for this book would | 
have been “Mr. Caudle Metamorphosed,” for | 
though the saints take precedence in point of | 
position, occupying the first chapter, Mr. Cau- 
dle out-raynks them in exciting startling inter- | 
est. We follow him with undiminished as- | 
tonishment through twenty pages. The | 
meek victim is transformed into the domestic 





| 


despot. Long observation of the tactics of | 


the first Mrs. Caudle, and much experience | 
with her methods of subjugation have taught | 
Mr. Caudle his lesson perfectly, and he only 


| waits for the advent of Mrs. C. number two 


before putting it in practice. 


but Mr. Pierce declined to take it on the | 





5 


production in the masculine gender, of ‘Cur 
tain Lectures,” and possess equal claims to 
probability, though we confess to a cheerful 
doubt whether either could be matched in ac 
tual life 

The rest of the book is a miscellany of sto 
which are, for the 
most part, both witty and wise, though we 
should not bave included in the category of 
saints, Saint Betsey, whose especial virtue 


ries, essays and letters 


consisted in filling her husband's pipe, or Saint 
Becky, who encouraged her spouse to con- 
tinue blessing his heart with wine after he 
had nearly died from drinking a wasp, when 
he Was too Lipsy to notice the insect 


Litt.e Preorie or Gop: edited by Mrs. 
George L. Austin, Boston: Shepard & Gill, 
The poems of childhood and infaney gath- 

ered by Mrs. Austin, in this dainty volume, 


are among the best and sweetest which can 

be found. Their attractiveness is enhanced 

by the beautiful illustrations and perfect 
finish of all the mechanical parts of the work. 

We know of no prettier gift book for the holi- 

days. 

Tuk CHitp Woro, in three volumes, by 
Gail Hamilton; Boston: Shepard & Gill, 
LITTLE GRANDFATHER, and Miss [uisrir- 
DOWN, volumes five and six of Mrudy's Fly 

away series, by Sophie May. 

Goop Luck, by Paul Cobden. Money Ma 
KER, by Oliver Optic, Boston: Lee & Shep 
ard. 

Pleasant books for children abound. Gail 
| Hamilton's ready pen portrays scenes in cbhild- 
life with the same success and ease which it 
elsewhere manifests, 

Prady's friends and relatives are as enter- 
| taining as she herself used to be, at the age of 
| Miss Thistledown, and their acquaintance 
will be gtadly made by little people. 

Good Luck of the Beckoning Series, and 
| Money maker of the Yacht Club series are 
wide awake books for boys’ which they will be 
sure to read with pleasure aud without harm. 
Aunt Jon's Scrar BAG. By Louisa M. Al- 

cott, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This third installment from Aunt Joe's ca- 
pacious scrap bag will, doubtless, meet with as 
| cordial a reception as the others have done. 
It is a pleasant collection of short stories for 
children, but we cannot belp wishing that the 


| one of Cupid and Chow- chow had been cmit- 


ted. Knowing that Miss Alcott is heartily in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, and that she wel- 
comes every extension of the fleld of woman- 
ly usefulness, we regret that she should have 
written what may convey a false idea of her 
| true position. In the person of Mrs, Susan 
she has represented the typical strong minded 
woman, who wears ugly clothes as a matter 
of principle, eschews all graces of manner, at- 
| tends lectures incessantly, and drives her hus- 
| band to the club, to fiud the comfort which 
_ he misses at home. 

She endeavors to bring up her daughter, 
Chow-chow, “according to the new lights,” 
and succeeds in making of her a perfect little 
burr, that pricks every body’s fingers until 
she is won back to an appreciation of the 
courtesies and amenities of domestic life, by 
the persistent devotion of her little cousin, 
Cupid. : 

Those at whom the moral is pointed are 
clearly designated in the words of Mrs. Ellen. 
“She is like so many of those who mount 
your hobby, Susan, aud ride away into confu- 
sions of all sorts, leaving empty homes behind 
them.” It is true that women like Mrs. Su- 
san are sometimes met, but the fault is in 
themselves aud should not be attributed to 
their special hobby. Not a few homes are 
ieft empty which are not deserted for the sake 
of attending suffrage meetings. If a wife is 
so unhappily situated or constituted as to have 
no pleasure in making a pleasant and attrac- 


| tive home, pretexts will not be wanting to 


take her from it. 

We hope to find ourselves mistaken, but 
fear that the readers of this book of Miss Al- 
cott’s will receive the impression that she 
adds her influence to the support of the ob- 
jection often raised against enlarging the op- 
portunities of women, that it will result in 
the destruction of ali womanly delicacy and 
charm, x. 


NEW MUSIC. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co. we have received 
the following new sheet music: 

Pilliwink Polka, by Frederic L. Morey; 
Jockey Galop, by Rud. Aronson; La Fille de 
Madame Angot, Galop, arranged by Charles 
A. Faller; My First Piece, Rondo, for juve- 
nile players, by H. Maylath ; The Lither Player, 
and Muiden’s Dream, compositions for the 
piano by Gustar Lange; Twilight Waltz, by 
Faust; La Murska Waltz, by Charles Godfrey. 
Wouldn’t You Like to Know,song and chorus, 
by J. S. Barlow; The Dancing Quakers, duet, 
from the burlesque of Sinbad the Sailor, ar- 
ranged by Charles E. Pratt; Sing Sweet Bird, 
song, by Wiluelm Ganz; My Heart is Still in 
Michigan, by J. P. Webster; O no, he never 
ioved me! leggenda, by G. Operti; Beneath 
yon Beauteous Star, song, adapted to the mu- 
sic of Godfrey’s Murska waltz; Fly Forth, O 
Gentle Dove, song, by Ciro Pinsuti; Violets in 
the Snow, ballad, by Berthold Tours; Angels, 
Guide the Little Feet, song, by J. R. Thomas: 
Floating and Dreaming, by Leon Dinsmore; 
Changed, song, words from “Aftermath,” 


| music by F. Boott; Ave Maria, quartette for 


His “Breakfast Talks” are a brilliant re- | female voices, by F. Boott. 
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TWO SONNETS 
BY CELIA THAXTES 
Not* } ein i wo a king 
Stood g track 1 
That war ] fing 
Ite aw t ‘ t ia wid 
And } r minand 
To stem 
It eble 1 f r j 
Itowr tre 
Mighty t 
Brother of w snd light cold and fir 
Subtle a wifast and 
we " Apu lyr 
You think to rule the ove ebb and flow 
With that soft woman’ hand’ Nay, love, not #0 
And like the light-house o1 the rock you stand 
And pierce the distance ™ ith your searching eyes 
Nor do vou heed t waves that etorm the land 
And endlessly about you fall and rise 
But seek the slips that Wander night and day 
Within the dim horizon's shadowy ring; 
And some with flashing glanee you warn away 
And some you beckon with sweet welcoming, 


So steadfast «tll you keep your lof-y place 

Safe from the tumult of the restless tide, 
Firm as the rock in your resisting grace, 

And strong through humble duty, not through pride, 
While 1—1 eset my life before your feet, 
And only live that I may lov 
— Independent 


e you, sweet! 


BE PATIENT. 


Be patient, oh, be patient! Put your ear against the 
earth 

Listen there how noisel 
birth; 

How DOC loss 

Till it parts the scares 


stands upin the day! 


«sly the germ of the seed has 
y and gently it upheaves its little way, | 
ly broken ground, and the blade 


Be patient oh,be patient! The germs of mighty thought 


Must have their silent undergrowth must under- 
ground be wrought 

But as sure as 
germs appear, 

Our land «hal! be green with Liberty, the blade-time | 


shall be here. 


ever there's a Power that makes the 


Be patient, oh, be patient! Go and wateh the wheat- 
ears grow! 

So imperceptibly, that ye can mark, nor change, nor 
throe; 

Day after day, day after day, till the ear is fully grown; 

And then, again, day after day, till the ripened field 
is brown. 

Be patient, oh, be patient! Though yet our hopes are 
green, | 

The bharvest-fields of Freedom shall be crowned with 
the sunny sheen; 

Be ripening! be ripening! 

Till the whole broad land is tongued with fire, on 
Freedom's harvest day! 

—From the i owes of the True- Hearted. 


mature your silent way, 


THE “BEST ROOM.” 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


There was a parlor in the house, a room 
To make you shudder with its prudish gloom, 
The furniture stood round with such an air, 
There seemed a ghost in every chair; 
Each looked as it had scuttled to its place, 
And pulled extempore a punday face, 
‘Too snugly proper for a world of sin, 
Like boys ou whom the minister comes in. 
The table fronting you with icy stare, 
Strove to look witless that its legs were bare, 
While the black sofa, with its horse-hair pall, 
Gloowmed like the bier for comfort’s funeral. 
Two pictures graced the wall in grimmest truth, 
Mister and Mistress W. in their youth— 
New England youth, that seems a sort of pill, 
Hal wish I-dared, half Edwards on the Will, 
Bitter to swallow, and which leaves a trace 
Of Calvinistic colic on the face, 
Between them, o'er the mantle, hung in state, 
Solomon's temple, done in copper-plate ; 
Invention pure, but meant, we may presume, 
To give scme Scripture sanction to the room 
Facing this last, two samy lers you might see, 
Each with its urn and stiflly weeping tree, 
Devoted to some memory long ago 
More faded than their lines of worsted woe; 
Cut payer decked the frames against the flies. 
Tho’ none e’er dared an entrance who were wise, 
And bushed asparagus, in fading green, 
Added its shiver to the Franklin clean. 
When first arrived, 1 chilleda half hour there, 
Nor dared deflower with usg a single chair; 
I caught no cold, yet flying pains could find 
For wecks in me —a rheumatism of mind. 





For the Woman’s jo, 
PROSCRIBED, 


BY MISS G. F. GILBERT. 


Looking forward to the three days to come, | 


to the mind of the impatient lover, they seem- 
ed an eternity. He said disconsolately: “I 
don’t know when that willbe.”’ Brooding de- 
jectly, a thought struck him; his perplexed 
face cleared. 


chillingly, anticipating what was 
“There is no telling,” 


spirit. 
better now. Ifshe is, and that is all that keeps 
you you can can come with me, of course. 
Let us go and see.” 

I knew it needed but a glance of Jose’s well 
skilled eye, to free me from all obligations in 
that quarter. 

I got my hat without a word. 


CHAPTER III. 


' man. aod the child is but an excuse 


“Ifshe does not need you ?” he 
questioned. “She will need me,” I replied, 
to come. 
returned Jose, ignoring 
my iciness, and proceeding with undiminished | 
“The disease is variable ; she may be 


fHE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BO 


You are 
not trying to keep clear of bim because of that 
ridiculous chance resemblance ?”’ 

“Certainly not,” I replied, looking gloomily 
into the darkness; 1 dared not meet his eye 

J dared not risk his suspicion by refusing 
his request, and yet bow could I meet the 
dreaded being who, half unconsciously, beld 
my more than life in his power. A chance 
word, an ill timed look, a glimpse of the in- 
ward agony! felt, some trifle unthought of 
and unguarded against, might reveal all, and 
make that power a conscious one, that would 
be used for my undoing. 

Had I strength of nerve, presence of mind, 
command of subtle resources, that would ena- 
ble me to mislead, elude, outwit him? God 
knew! Driven to fearful straits like that, the 
weakest of us sometimes work wonders; at 
present the might bad not come for the battle; 
I feltshorn of allstrength ; powerless as a leaf, 
storm-tossed and driven by tempestuous winds. 
I think some of the agony I felt must have 
impressed itself upon my features. Jose's ook 
of startled wonder roused me to the necessity 
of self control 

“No, I thought not. 
always dwindle on nearer acquaintance, and 
that would be very unwise; besides he is a 
prating fellow and would be likely to mention 
the fancy to others, and being a stranger here 
it might injure you, you know.” 

It might, Ged knew! If suspicion on his 
part should become certainty, I was utterly in 
the man’s power. I wrung my helpless hands 
in the darkness, with a stifled moan. 


Chance resemblances 


The poor house we sought was at no great 


distance, we were there by this time, and en- 
tering, we went to the small inner room where 
lay my little patient. 
effect much sooner than I had anticipated, 
and had acted like a charm. 


me, after the first hasty glance. “She don’t 


need you and I de, come,” he said, triumph- 


autly. 

“It is nothing,’ I said, forcing a smile in 
answer to the look, “the effect merely of some 
new medicine*I have been testing. I have 
taken an overdose, I think.” 

I leaned from the window, hoping the fregh 
air would overcome the sudden faintness that 
had come upon me. Jose disappeared, pres- 
ently returning with a glass of the strongest 

| brandy, which he gave me to drink. Desper- 
| ate straits require desperate aids. I took it 
| without a word. Half the fiery draught at 
| any other time would have maddened me, now 
| it was a devil’s instrument performing an an- 
gel’s ministry; it ran with genial warmth 
| through all my nerves, chilled and powerless 
| with dread; it braced my faltering will; 
| svothed my fears; gave me strength to play 
| my part, and yet, with the coming of strength 
and the rousing of power, a veil, a mist envel- 
oped every realizing sense. 1 was not keenly, 
clearly conscious of my acts or surroundings; 
| all that transpired was vague and unreal; 
mistily realized, as some dimly remembered 
dream. It was as if some power outside m: - 
self had taken possession of my mind, sharp- 
| ened and strengthened its powers, brought 
| forth its hidden resources, and used them for 
| my need. 

I was dimly aware of meeting the man I 
dreaded, fearlessly and with well simulated 
| cordiality; of jesting, even, about the chance 
| resemblance; of his looking at me, narrowly, 
| at first, and taiking of the Scuth of France, 
| lying in wait for my answers. Fortunately, I 
| had been there. I spoke of things worthy of 
| note, in different localities of that region; I 
| entertained him with reminiscences of my so- 
journ there; I satisfied his inquiries regarding 

the college where I graduated; the length of 


| time I had been practicing, and questions of 


| that sort with the frankest of seeming, and 
deftly eluded others harder to be answered, by 
trailing off into a discourse upon the science 
of medicine. I, the silent, reticent being, 
| whose words did not come readily at call; 
| who, evil fortune, more than natural temper- 
' ament, had rendered reserved and solitary, 


| that vaguely astonished myself. 
“By the lord Harry! Mirville,’”’ said Jose, 


The medicine had taken | 


She looked like | 
a changed being. Jose turned from her to | 
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Twenty different plans floated through my 
half-crazed brain, during those dark and terri- 
ble hours; they seemed feasible, tolerably easy 
of execution, then, they quieted me so that I 
slept a little, but when another day had dawn- 
ed upon my misery, and cool common sense 
had been summoned to my aid, and I went 
forth to see what could be done and where I 
could turn in my desperate straits, 1 found 
that they were all unfeasible, unpractical— 
born of desperation; the fevered imaginings 
of a disordered brain. 

I realized that as long as this stranger chose 
to stay, avoidance was impossible. The plead- 
ing of professional business, fictitious engage- 
ments, evasion or elusion was entirely out of 
my power. Jose made the round of my calls 
with me; he had too clear a knowledge of my 
business affairs to be deceived; excuse or 
apology half angered him; he cast aside dis- 
dainfully any flimsy pretext behind which 1 
sought to shelter myself, Dona Bella was the 
power that forced him to coercion. 

It was not so much that he was selfishly re- 
gardless of my feelings, as that he was entirely 
absorbed in himself and unconscious of them. 
Like most young love his lived upon the 
, daily needing the sight of its object; 
frequent repetition of the assurances given by 
soft glances and tender tones, certain intangi- 
ble nothings. My being with his guest, daily 
allowed him a few choice moments with Dona 
Bella, who, when alone, showed him enough 
of ber heart to make him happy. This made 
him blind, relentless, 

He did not wait for me to go to him, he 
came tome. At a certain hour each after- 
noon and evening, with the regularity of 
| clock work, Diego and his dreaded guest pre- 
sented themselves at my office door, to drag 
| me forth to a new torture. 

For the day it was a visit to monastery or 
convent, public garden or palace grounds; | 


senses 


| poiuts of interest which the city boasted, which 
bad their charm for strangers. In the even- | 
| ing it was ball or party, or some place of pub- | 
| lic amusement. 
| When I first saw them coming, I flew to | 
| the strong stimulus that before had served my | 
need. The wine and the frightful fear his | 
presence inspired gave fitful strength and | 
power. Iplayed my part in the same mistily | 
realized, half-uncouscious state. The first | 
day’s performance was a repetition, a little 
faded, perhaps, of the evening previous, and 
the days succeeding were proportionally duller 
| and fainter. Twice each day had that dread- 
| ed presence presented itself at my door, and 
| each time I had doubled the quantity of wine 
I had taken and summoned all my powers for 


| the duties incident to the day. 


| together, for a time. 


| desperately intent, I walked up and down the 


| vaguely aware that she read and sympathized 


_ was the conflict within that I heard only the 


| another effort. But I was becoming enfeebled | 
_ by the sharp, hidden contest; each repetition | 


| was stealing away a portion of the fitful 
| strength induced by wine and fear. 
I saw no signs of his going, as yet, and I felt, 


| with horror, that the power to cope with and | 


| foil him, was leaving me. My nerves were 
| giving way, under the frightful mental strain, 
| and when freed from him and from the influ- 

ence of stimulus my hand shook like a palsied 
|. person's, and I could neither eat or sleep. 
| One night, the third one of his stay, when I 


| 


| was at the worst and the weakest, I was | 


| dragged to the theater to sit out a play where 


| a convict figured. The keen, grey eyes, with | 


| renewed suspicion dawning in them, were 
| fixed upon me, and I was forced to look at the 
| stage. I was too weak and spent to view it 
| calmly, to dissemble. 
| had lost the power to control had painted it- 
| self upon mg features. I knew with that hag- 
gard, hunted look 1 was frightfully like; I 
, read it in his face, as in aglass, with suspicion 
growing into certainty upon it, and the defer- 
| ence he had paid me, as a stranger, changing 
into cold, contemptuous scorn, he sought cor- 
| roborative evidence, waited to be assured by 
|} one sign more. Keenly watchful of me, he 
| whispered, ‘The prison is the Eastern Peni- 
| tentiary, you see. Did you know the Frank- 
lins, of Philadelphia?” 
. 1 affected to be ignorant of his meaning, as 
a stranger would have been, 


| honor. But I felt the blood leaving face and 
| lip, and knew that a ghastly consciousness had 


| grasping my hand cordially as we parted that | betrayed me; that the baleful story was as 


there; you were brilliant, wonderful.” 


evening, “well as I knew you, I did not know 
what was in you until to-night. That bril- | ago, it had been told to friends. 
liant effort should not have been wasted on 
| one insignificant man, you should have had the foundations, laid with such care and cost, 
an audience; the president of the college and | crumbling beneath my feet—saw myself dis- 
| the professors, all the faculty should have been | graced, cast out, pursued, a second time, with 
I had | no hope or strength left to rally; ruined, lost, 


| good as told,—told to these strangers as, years 


Struggle and effort had been in vain; I felt 


read, in times gone, of asoldier in a bloody | utterly, irretrievably. The horror that filled 
| battle who, having gone mad with the horror | me at the prospect dulled outward sense and 
| that the carnage had inspired, performed | consciousness. 


prodigies of valor and was hailed hero, and | 
| promoted at the close—lauded for deeds which | dark hours of the terrible night that followed, | The enemy had been merciful and had spared 
of most of the next day, even, I have only a) me thus far; he was my own, as yet, thank 


} 


| he unconsciously performed. 


him while Jose was talking. > 


I had fought as hard a battle, with invisible 


I thought of | 


Of the remainder of the evening and the 


misty recollection. 


| 


I felt that the agony I | 


I bowed, with | 
talked fluently, ably, eloquently, in a manner | freezing formality, and said I had not that 


| a horror crept upon me. 


longer tarrying, apd that the man suffered | 
himself to be persuaded, casting a covert, evil 
look at me, and I knew he tarried only to lie 
in wait; that it was the pause of the couchant 
panther before the spring. 

At first anguish was inert, despairing. I 
simply suffered, then there came a demon 
tempter, whose dark whisper roused me, and 
a fierce and terrible power uprose within, to 
wrestle with destiny and bind my fate; to free 
myself from him and what would follow by 
one desperate act. It whispered, all that life 
has left to give is here; alittle longer waiting 
aud striving and it is within grasp. Why suf- 
fer the loss of all things; you destroy beast or 
reptile, preparing for the fatal spring,—he is 
worse than either, a conscious, reasoning be- 
ing, a mortal, like yourself, he shows no pity 
and is less deserving of life than they, kill | 
him! . 

The tempter urged me on, the demon beck- 
oned me; I grew crazed and desperate. In 
that dreadful mental state day dawned, and I, 
as the hours wore on, waited for their coming. 

They did not make thei: appearance at the | 
usual time; a note came frum Diego, instead, | 
sportively telling me I was off duty for the 
day; that even at the early hour in which he 
was writing they were just on the eve of start- 
ing to view some place of interest miles from 
the city, that they would call for me in the | 
evening, as at the theater the play of last night | 
was to be repeated and his guest was desirous | 
ot seeing it again. I went in and out, I did | 
As the bours | 


| suddenly. 





He was so nearly off when we reached him 
that he was just about to enter the coach. 

Having gone through with the usual polite 
formalities with Diego, he turnedtome. “We 
shall doubtless bave the pleasure of meeting 
again,” he said; “business will call me in this 
direction in the course of a few months, in the 
meantime you will probably hear from me.” 
The words were gracious enough, but there 
was asubtle sarcasm Jurking in the tone, a 
covert menace of look, intended only for me, 
perceived only by me, that made them terri- 
ble. The coach started the next instant and 
he was gone. 1 was rid of him, at least for 
the present; in one hour more the town would 
be rid of him. 

I took a long, full inspiration, exulting in 
my freedom. The first feeling experienced 
was such as a bondman might feel whose 
shackles suddenly and unexpectedly fall from 
him. 

Then came the terrible reaction. Over- 
strained meutul and physical powers gave way 
A sharp, short sickness followed, 
during which | realized nothing but a vague 
horror that oppressed, pursued me, aud I raved 
deliriously. 

I struggled back into life again and all was 
changed; the peace and the hope I had made 
mine at the hardest were gone. One mental 
state underlaid all others and rested on me 
like an incubus; ever present, unvarying, it 
formed the fearful undertone to every phase 
of feeling and every change of mood. It was 
the fear of pursuit, the dread of those in hid- 


waned and the time drew on, the feeling grew | ing; it quickened every outward sense and 
fierce, the prompting more deadly, the fell pur- | made me covertly alert and secretly active. 


pose took more thorough and complete posses- 
sion. 


When I could steal away from Diego I 


By night-fall it had mastered me, and | haunted the stage offices; on the arrival of the 


in my feverish, restless, half- unconscious wan- | coaches, concealing myself in some convenient 
derings, I hardly knew how or why, I found | nook, I scanned the faces of all comers, on the 


| 


myself, for the second time that day, at the 
bedside of my little patient. We were alone 
I gazed out upon the | 
somber shadows that were gathering, the time | 
for the deed drew nigh. Unmindful of her, 


room, thinking how I would do it. 
I was dimly conscious that the lustrous 
Spanish eyes were fixed upon me; I was 


with my suffering. She had her rosary and 
was repeating her prayers aloud. So great 


tone, at first; it was eager, fervenit—it did not 
seem to change by even the quantity of a syl- 
lable,—it was the same form of words, repeat- 
ed over and over. . 

I was arrested by my own name, after a lit- | 
tle, and slowly took in their meaning. I was 
not master of the language; yet in my dis- 
traught mental state IT had lost, for the most 
part, whatI did know. I translated by bits 
and made out, by slow degrees, that she was 
praying for me. 

“Oh, Mary! by the sorrows that thou hast 
borne, pity his. Holy Mary! Mother of God! 
pray for him now and at the hour of his death.’’ 

Those were the words. Listening to them 
I began to tremble. 

The pit of perdition, into which the deed I 
had planned would have cast me, yawned at 
my feet, and I was standing on the very brink. 
I was horror struck. I fell on my knees be- 
side the bed, clinging humbly, helplessly to the 
| child who had shown it tome. ‘Pray for me 








lookout for another familiar one, more horri- 
fying to me than the face of the risen dead. 

Fearfully expectant on the arrival of the 
mails, I never rested until I had made sure of 
the nature of Diego’s letters; I had none of 
my own. 

I devoured the papers, lest some item of in- 
formation of the steamer in which he had 
sailed, should escape me. I made sure of all 


| the ports at which sh¢ would stop, counting 


the days it would take for letters to arrive 
from each, in dread anticipation of one de- 
nouncing me and warning Diego, and the few 
friends I had made, against me. 

As one port after another was passed and it 
failed to come, the fear did not abate, it looked 
forward to the place of its destination. 

The time went by when the ship should 
have reached it; one dreary day melted into 
another, and it approached the season when 
mails were due from there. The dread grew 
more intense and terrifying, the fever of an- 
ticipation rose higher and higher; then the 
time was nearly gone; I stovd on the verge of 
what wouldbe. The mails from that point 
were due on the morrow; suspense, divided 
from certainty but by a few Lours, grew agon- 
izing; a fever of terror consumed me; the pas- 
sion of my misery was at its hight. 

The shadows of the coming night were gath. 
ering andI was alonein my room, I am con- 
fident my mental state was not a sane one; I 
am sure my suffering had driven me wild. 
Creatures born of fevered imaginings, visions 
of a distempered fancy uprose before mein the 


again, my little saviour,” I brokenly implored ; | gloom, possessing all the coloring of life,—the 


“Jay your hand upon my head.’’ 


| gracious, softening influence, my crazed brain | 


vividness of reality, and enhanced the misery 


The touch was a touch divine. Under its of the real a thousand fold. 


It seemed as if the horror that pursued me, 


| cleared, grew sane again; the demon departed | possessed of cruel, haunting power, had taken 


and I prayed. 
Mentally resigning all things I went back to 
my room. I said, with sobs and tears, bury- 


ing wy face in the pillows of the bed on which | Made 


| [had thrown myself, “it is better to suffer the | 
| loss of all, no matter how bitterly or unjustly 
it is taken, than strive to right the evil by the 
commission of crime. It is better for the 
present, better for the long ages to come, for 
no grief can equal remorse, and memory lives | 
forever.” 
Then'I strove to calm myself, the time be- | 
ing near, and wait the coming cf my doom and | 
| the man I dreaded. But I had no strength 
| for the effort; weakened by strong mental | 
| emotion, and overpowered by weariness, I fel] | 
}into a dreamless sleep, death like and pro- 
found. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Mirville! Mirville! Isay, Mirville! By the 
| lord Harry, Diogenes!” I was shocked into a 
waking state by cold water, sprinkled freely 
on face and head, by shouts and shakings of a 
very vigorous and consciousness-restoring sort. 

I opened my eyes to behold the handsome 
face of the boy I loved, and find it unchanged, 
| gazing at me with the same familiar look. 





| God! Recognizing him I looked around, with 


I remember Jose’s attributing my altered | a smothered groan, for the dreaded being who 


Knowing, now, I should be forced to meet | weapons, and, like him, had come off conquer- | looks to the effect of some new medicine I had | held my future. ‘ 


the man I dreaded, I battled silently with the 
indescribable fear that filled me at the pros- 
pect as we went along, leaving Jose’s gay chat 
unanswered and unheeded. “You are as mo- 
rose as a savage,” cried Jose, at last, with un- 


to Donna Bella, was not to be put out by any 
change of humor on my part. “I believe in 
my heart that you are trying to avoid the 


| or, at what fearful price, I knew when, left to | been testing, and prophesying I would fall a | 


| myself, the terrible revulsion physical and victim to my devotion to the science, some 


mental came. 


I felt [had no strength for another trial; | hope lit up tne darkness, as I saw a wavering | 
| that another such a victory would drive me | in the man; I remember, too, how soon it | edly,’’ he pursued, consulting his watch, * 


diminished gaiety, who, seeing his path clear | mad; but how was its repetition to be avoided, faded as, when on eve of parting for the night, ; I’ve been bawling here so long that it is now 


| I asked myself, as in my utter weakness that | this one, that should have been the last of his | just within fifteen minutes of Starting 
| ’ 


“Benton isn’t here,” said Jose, answering 
my look, “he has received letters to-day which 


| day. Iremember that, because a gleam of | hasten his departure, and he leaves by the 


coach, this evening. You sleep so confound- 
and 


so hur- 


| night, I fell to moaning and crying like a sick | stay,—that, on his guest referring to the fact, | ry on your coat, old fellow, or he will be off be- 
Jose, as in politeness bound, urged a little | fore we get there.” 


child. 


| phantom shape and form; that it had wander- 
| ed seeking me, these few months that I had 


been at rest, and had suddenly found me out. 
visible in the deepening gloom by some 
infernal light, its demun eyes gi.red on me; 
its hideous face, painted on the air, met mine, 
grinning its triumph; it hissed its defiance in 
my ear, pointing with mocking fingers to vis- 
ions of the morrow. I saw the friends I had 


| tried to win; life-like and real the face and 


form of each uprose before me; they all wore 
one expression, scorn of me; with one common 
feeling they all shrank from me. Foremost 
among them was the boy [ loved, and not one 
was left. I saw myself bent, haggard, grey; 
made years older by these few days of suffering; 
pointed at, abandoned, cast out; creeping 
away, culprit like, into the darkness waiting 
for me.—To be continued. 





MISS HOPE SCOTT. 
Miss Hope Scott, the heiress of Abbotsford. 





| has just come of age, and it is understood that 
| she will continue to the public the same free- 
dom of access to Abbotsford that has been ex- 
tended heretofore. The number of tourists 
who have visited Abbotsford, Melrose, and 
Dryburgh this year has been unprecedented. 
They have come from all parts of the world, 
and have averaged little short of 500 a week 
during the summer and autumn months. 
More Americans than ever have this year made 
pilgrimages to these well-known shrines, and 
fully as many Englishmen as Scotchmen have 
gone to Abbotsford this year. The family al- 
low the principal apartments to be inspected 
by visitors from noon until six o’clock in the 
evening of each day, and little change has bee 
made in this respect since the death of Mr. 
Hope Scott. 
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_ the least developed communities. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. ! 





This equality of rights, unity of destiny and 
identity of humanity furnishes the standard by 
which we may determine what the political 
rights and powers of any are, or shduld be. 

hese determine who should and who should 
not exercise political rights and powers in the 
government of which they are members. Any 
rule made for the regulation of participation 
in political affairs must fairly recognize all 
these human relations, must be equally and im- 
partially applicable to all. 

It may not be otherwise without impeaching 
the sincerity of our professedly fundamental 
political doctrines, 

There is neither philosophy or justice in any 
rule that makes the right to participate in the 
affairs of government, in which we have seen 
all are equally affected, unequal or arbitrary. 
If it was so, it would be just to subordinate ar- 
bitrarily and unjustly the rights of one or more 
to the will of the others by the force of law. 
But you would thus abandon that fundamen- 
tal and only safe principle that recognizes the 
equality of human rights, for an arbitrary rule 
| whose standard is the mere caprice of might. 
| You thus give up reason and equality for the 
mere dogmatism of unrestrained and irrational 
| powers, which is wholly antagonistic to every 
principle upon which we professedly found our 
political institutions. The whole doctrine of 
| human liberty is founded on the recognized 
| equality of human rights, the equality of all 
before the law, and as regards the political re- 


Eprrors Woman's Journat.—At the re- 
quest of Mrs. J. J. Janney, of Columbus, Ohio, 
I this day forward you,per mail, a copy of an ar- 
gument prepared by me as the body of a re- 
port on the Woman Suffrage question for the 
Constitutional Convention now in session in 
our State. Being Chairman ofa select commit- 
tee on that subject, I prepared the paper in 
the present shape asa feeler for the popular 


pulse. 

Since the Convention re-convened, ( Dec. 2d), 
I have not been in my seat on account of 
physical disability resulting from a gun-shot 
wound received in the attack on Ft. Wagner be- 
fore Charleston, S. C., July, 1803, since which 
time till the 25ult., I carried a ragged minnie 
ball in my body, which was extracted from my | 
bladder on the last date. Iam sitting up now, 
and expect to be in my seat on the 22nd inst, 
when I shall do my best to see fair play extend- 
ed tothe women of my State. We hope to get 
a separate submission of the question to the | 
people in the Constitution we are forming. 

Very truly, A. C. Voris. 

Akron, O., Dec. 18, 187%. 

ARGUMENT OF HON, A. C. VORIS. 

We are too apt to reason upon the rights and 
powers of government as if in the organization 
of society, political governments were inde- 
pendent, pre-existing, divinely created institu- 
tions, organizations put into the hands of spe- 
cial persons for their administration, that justly 
subordinate human rights to their behests, and 
independently of human volition possess the 
right to control the conduct of mankind. We 
therefore biindly acquiesce in what we find in 
existence without inquiring into its fitness or 
feeling any responsibility. | 

This is no proper estimation of the rights or 
powers of-any political government. They 
possess as such, no more of Divine sanction 
than any other human institution; and only 
so far as they exhibit the qualities of justice 
do they challenge respect. 

Governments among men are purely of hu- 
man origin—as much so as fire, life insurance, 
railroad or banking companies—having no 
rights essentially of their ownany more than 
such companies. 

All their rights, powers and immunities are 
simply the rights, powers and immunities of the 
individual members composing the State, and 
until systematicallyarranged and authoritative- 
ly announced by the people, have no force over 
the conduct or conscience of the citizens. 

All rightfully organized governments are 
the voluntary creations of a majority of the 
persons composing the body politic—anything 
else is an usurpation. Aggregate bodies, and 
governments are nothing more, may not do 
wrong, nor violate human rights or deny to 
the person any of his or her attributes or any- 
thing his or her due any more than individuals ; 
and no number of persons thereunto consent- 
ing can make it right, and it makes no differ- 
ence whether that consent be given under the 
sanction or forms of law, nor how long acqui- 
esced in, for the veriest abuses of society have 
frequently had the sanction of immemorial 
usage, and the approval of the governmental 

ower. 

All enlightened people recognize the par- 
amount supremacy of the natural law which 
defines or rather creates those great rights 
that belong to us as human beings. Hence, 
our constitutional provisions to guard these 
rights against encroacliments of those to whom 
are committed the duties and powers of execu- 
ting the functions of government and to pro- 


deny these axiomatic truths at this late day 
would provoke ridicule from every voter in 
the land. 

Now these institutions that, in the aggre- 
gate, make up the government, being made 
only for the mutual and equal benefit ofall the 
people, who in justice or consistency can be 
denied an equal voice in determining what 
they shall be? 

The rights of the government are the rights 
of the people. The power of government ex- 
ists in the people and no where else. All the 
rights and powers exercised by the State are 
purely delegated rights and powers, and only 
exist by the consent of the governed, and we 
recognize none other as justly existing. 

These are essential principles of self-govern- 
ment. They are ever-lingering, fundamental 
truths of American liberty. 

Our State organic law very clearly announ- 
ces these doctrines in this wise : 

“All political power is inherent in the peo- 
ple. Government is instituted for their equal 
protection and benefit, and they have the right 
to alter, reform or abolish the same, when- 
ever they deem it necessary.”’—Ohio Constitu- 
tion, article I, section 2 

Says the Supreme Court in Anderson vs. 
Poinderter, 6 Ohio State Rep., 622 —684 : 

“The abstract and equal freedom of all per- 
sons at birth is a fundamental principle of 
American institutions, proclaimed with inde- 
pendence and incapable of abrogation. 

“This principle was by the ordinance of 
1789 impressed on the soil of Ohio, before 
there was an organized community within her 
limits; it is fundamental in her organization; 
always embodied in her constitutions; and 
her laws, her policy, and her convictions, her 
morals and the religion of her people are in- 
stinct with its spirit.’ 

Does or does not Woman come within the 
term ‘‘people” or “persons?” Abstractly she 
does, practically she should, and nothing but 
unmitigated wrong excludes her in our politi- 
cal arrangements. To say that she does not, 
would be to deny the universally conceded 
use ever made of the English language, and 
her humanity as a part of our very selves. 
Her nature identifies her with the ‘‘people,’’ 
and no abuse of language can strike her out of 
her natural relation tu the race. She is not 
only of the people, but does as fairly come 
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ijations of men, to attempt to demonstrate or | 


people and be impartially applied to all 
Man's equality before the law, his equal lib- 
erty, his right to the full and impartial protec- 


tion of the law, his relations as a human being, 
and his being one of the people, entitle him, 
according to our theory, to an equal participa- 
tion in making and altering or abrogating the 
whole system of political institutions by which 
And denial of 
These political rights 


he is affected or governed. 
these rights is a wrong. 
grow out of his humah rights, which he cor- 


rectly esteems to be absolute ; but they may, 
for their ;rotection and better exercise, be 
rightfully regulated by such reasonable rules 


as experience and wisdom declare to be expe- 


dient and just, but that shall not impair their 
Hence aliens and young men 


full efticacy. 
are admitted to these rights under proper reg- 


fr. LOUIS, SATURDAL, JAN, 3, 1874. 


of glory ; 
in the seale of being, and in the realization of 
the benefits she might otherwise bestow. Ele 
vate her by making her feel that she is of con 
sequence in the world, give her the highest am- 
bitron to be good and great, and you thereby 
benefit mankind. , F 

It willdo her good, and the men good, for her 
tc feel that she has a destiny beyond the mere 
routine of the kitchen, parlor and nursery. 

She will be. more the Woman for it, just as 
you are more of the man because of your pos 
sibilities. Will she love less! Will she be less 
the creature of her womanly instincts because 
she is exalted to the state of equality with 
man! 

Blot Woman—I mean the moral powers of 
Woman—from the world, and you weaken them 


ulations, such as the nature of the case makes | by making her feel that she is an interior be 


necessary. 


Idiots and insane persons are excluded be- 
cause the great distinguishing attribute of hu- 
manity, moral accountability, is wanting, and 


convicts may be denied because of their estab 
lished infamy. With these exceptions, all 
men are, or may be voters, 

These exceptions existing upon such obvi 


ously just grounds that no one can rightfully | 


complain—are, in fact, essential to the preser- 
vation of right itself. 
No other moral, intellectual or physical test 


is required by the State, only that he be a} 


male (a condition purely accidental), a citizen 
of the United States, domiciled in the State a 
| year, and is in his proper county twenty days, 

is not insane, an idiot, or a convict confined in 
| your penitentiary. No man in his senses can 
| be disfranchised except for crimes whereof he 

shall have been convicted by due course of law. 

This is the glorious estate of the entire male 
portion of our people within the State. With 
pefect consistency does our system recognize 
the right of all these men to the exercise of the 
elective franchise ; but with an inconsistency 
no man can rationally account for, we wholly 
ignore the rights of all the women of the State, 
when not a reason obtains in favor of the men 
that does not equally exist in its fullest vigor 
in favor of women for its exercise, upon the 
same terms men may exercise it. 

Her womanhood embodies as much of the 
humanities and rights of mankind as do the 
other sex. In all the ennobling qualities 
that dignify man above the brute, she is fairly 
his equal, She has as deep and abiding inter- 
est at stake in the well-being of herself, her 
family and the State, as he. Not a want of 
man that may be affected by political arrange- 
ments but suggests an equally pressing one 
in behalf of Woman; and above aliis she as 
devotedly loyal to her convictions and con- 
science as man, yet she is denied all political 
power in the State, as though she were a mere 
thing. 

Wherefore is she deprived of this right? 
She and the world have a right to know this. 
On principle she is entitled to the full exercise 
of these rights of citizenship, as men are, and 
on the same conditions. 

To deprive her of these rights, unless some 
adequate State necessity justifies it,is arbitra- 
ry and unjust to her—is a bold usurpation of 
her rights. 


The needs of the State are all the 
Is she not as loyal to the State as 
her husband? Has she not as much at stake 
therein as her brother ¢ Does she not cherish 
its order and peace as nobly as her father? 
Is she not as intelligent and virtuously inclin- 
ed as the present voters? Does she not pay 
taxes in exactly the same mode as the stronger 
sex? In the hour of her country’s peril, does 
she not give as much and as cheerfully to its 
support as the best of them, and when man 
surrenders does she not frequently stand defi- 
ant? In fine, does she not as fully bear all the | 


know of. 
other way. 





within the spirit and justice of the foregoing 
principles, as any man; and no sophistry, 
prejudice or usage to the contrary can with- 
stand the test of her equal right to be the po- 
litical equal of man. 

Another principal obtains in all our inter- 

course as members of society, to wit; that I 
may enjoy my rights, whatever they may be, 
with perfect liberty, so that I do not injure 
another thereby. In other words, no person 
or association of persous may abridge my 
‘rights or liberties unless my exercise thereof 
be wrongfully prejudical to the rights of some 
other member of society, and there the re- 
straint must not go beyond the necessity of the 
given case. And what is true of myself, is 
true of every other member of the political 
body. 
The ballot is the mode in which the people 
manifest their consent to the governing pow- 
er. It is the means by which that power is 
created and supported, and whereby all men 
may manifest their political significance. It 
is the very essence of his equality as a citizen, 
without which he is a mere blank in the State, 
having no volition in its arrangements, and 
his rights of no consequence therein, they be- 
ing subordinate to the will of others, and he 
without the means of effectual protest. 

And so all mankind esteem the man who 
cannot vote. 

No man may be arbitrarily deprived of the 
ballot; but, like property, personal hberty 
and even life itselt may be taken from him 
when used to the detriment of society, asa 
penalty for the wrong done and as a measure 
for public protection. But this must be justly 
and impartially done. 

The rule must be general, and equally ap- 
plied to all the people in like cases. 

And there is nothing in nature or justice 
that makes any departure from this principle 
of the sexes. 

It is not difficult to make a general rule 
where the foregoing principles are allowed to 
prevail, that shall define who may and who 
may not vote at the elections. 

So far as men are concerned, they have had 
but little embarrassment in that behalf. 

The ballot controls the form, policy and 
power of the government. Therefore those 
only should vote who have sufficient capacity 
and virtue to be of some good account in our 
political arrangements. Any one not possess- 
ing these qualities, either from want of mental 
or moral power, ought not to vote, for the 
power of the ballot should not be exercised to 
the injury of others and the public. All others 
have the right to vote, or, whoever has a _per- 
nament interest in the State and possesses 
sufficient intelligence and moral character, 
and is one of the people of the State, of right 
ought to have the suffrage franchise without 
regard to sex, color or previous condition, upon 
equal terms with any other member of society. 
And any and all rules regulating this right 
should recognize the equal rights of all the 


tect individuals and minorities from unjust ex- 
actions of the majority. 

These great rights, according to the Ameri- 
can idea, are equal and unalienable, and may 
not be impaired, in any sort, by the govern- 
ment, for the equal protection and development 
of these rights. 

The rights and powers of government are 
simpiy aids or instrumentalities to promote 
the great ends of human rights and liberties. 
“That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, that 
wherever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it,” are the eternal 
words of American independence. 

These rights create the only warrant any 
government has for its existence. 

If human rights were self-supporting, self- 
protecting, and self existing, there would be 
no need for governments. 

The necessity not existing, no number of per- 
sons could rightfully demand of their fellows 
that they should submit to the exactions and 
burdens of organized government. 

Thus we see that the rights of government 
are a mere fiction, and when spoken of, are on- 
ly another mode of expressing the rights of the 
people composing the political body that never 
can of right rise above their source—the rights 
of the people. 

My existence as a social being compels me 
to be a member of the social compact. I 
Would cease to be human in my attributes and 
developments if I abstracted myself from soci- 
ety,and would thereby violate the very law of 
My being. I am therefore by the law of my 
being compelled to be a member of society so 

gas Imay live. Butin this Iam no more 
so than every other human being; men no 
more so than women, nor women any more so 
than men. The same law of being attaches to 
each and both alike. Each have the same 
Natural rights, requiring the same conservative 
agencies in our social arrangements for their 
protection. Both are thrown in the same man- 
ner, by the same Great Creator, into the same 
society, not the slightest difference in the mode 
by which they become or cease to be members 
of the social compact, body politic, community 
or State, by whatever name you may call it, 
and after they become such members there are 
no departures-but are common to both the 
sexes; their hopes, aims, development, whole 
being as members of society and eternal desti- 
ny are identical. 

It is this identity of humanities that creates 
the highest bond of union in the State. 

Society would have no unity if the differen- 
ces of the sexes were to be made the basis of 
alien distinction in society. All history tells 
us that the nearer Woman has been identified 
with the other sex, his aims, hopes and realiza- 
tions, there society has taken on its most per- 
fect forms, and the reverse has always found 


| 











| ed by the sanctions of law will not be as mov- 


burdens and feel all the effects of good or bad 
administration, just as any other member of 
society does, and with an ardent pride inclin 
ing her always to its honorable and just stand 
ing among the peoples of the earth ¢ | 

The State needs the refining influences of | 
Woman’s better conscience and finer sense of 
propriety to lift our politics from the low state 
into which they have fallen. 

Be assured that when our mothers, wives 
and sisters vote with us, we will have purer 
legislation and better execution of the laws. 
Then there will be fewer tippling shops, gam- 
bling hells and brothels throughout the land 
than now, and the clamors of bad men to have 
these places of pollution licensed and protect- 


ing as now. 

‘That Woman is an important coadjutor of 
man in all the great moral reformatory enter- 
prises of the day, no man will deny. Why may | 
not she be an efficient auxiliary in reforming 
the politics of the day ? 

We certainly think the experiment worth try- 


g. 
After looking over the whole array of ob- 
jections urged against her enfranchisement, we 
are compelled to admit that nothing but the 
selfish fears and prejudices of society, the off- 
spring of old barbaric usages and impositions, 
utterly at variance with the character and sense 
of justice of our people and the’Age in which 
we live, stands in the way of making women 
the political equals of men. 

Asa great State question, purely related to 
the State as a matter bearing upon its govern- 
mental! arrangements, we have the right to de- 
mand that Woman should be clothed with the 
same political power as the men. But froma 
selfish and strictly social standpoint, her en- 
franchisement is emphatically demanded. 

For your nearest and dearest companion—I 
am addressing men now—the mother of your 
children, whose character is the polar star by 
which their tender years are guided and whose 
example is the compass by which they launch 
their frail barks upon thie sea of life, would you 
have a social and political inferior, feeling the 
dispiriting affection of her inferiority as she 
must? or would you have her your equal com- 
panion, essentially an integral part of the great 
social fabric, actually feeling and inspired by 
all the ennobling influences that political 
equality can give? Whatman who has asoul 
worth saving, would not rather have his com- 
panion, his bosom companion, his most inti- 
mate and confidential companion, his wife, his 
other self, his equal? Who could rationally 
find fault if she were even more # 

The true Woman ennobles her husband’s 
life; the undeveloped one drags him down. 
The superior Woman is the very inspiration 
of his higher hopes and aims; the inferior 
one a millstone about his neck. Her ambition, 
hope and full womanhood are the greatest 
blessings that this imperfect world affords to 


No State necessity forbids her, that we | 


| and suggested the making of a speech, the 





man ; her full development is to him a world 


ing, and man becomes a selfish, depraved, un 
couth creature, more animal than man, con 
trolled by passion rather than ynoral force, 
blood-thirsty, rapacious and cruel, ready for 
turbulence and crimes. Whatever tends to ele 
vate Woman, tends to better society. The 
practical recognition of her rights and powérs 
as & person, as a citizen, tends to elevate her. 
The conclusion is obvious. 
| the elective franchise has elevated every class 


| of persons properly exercising it. Like wealth, | 


power, intelligence and all the other civilizing 
agencies, it has made society better, and the 
individual exercising it a mere significant be- 
ing, capable of higher and grander accomplish- 
ments. It is the doorway to human greatness, 
which shut against you, deprives you of one 
of the most potent inspirations of life 

Gallantry, justice and the necessities of the 
times demand that the ballot be given to Wo- 
man. The experiment men have made is not 
so perfectly flattering that a betfer element 
may not be brought into our politics. 

Woman will vote. The decree has gone 
forth, backed by the growing reason, sense 
of justice, and generous intelligence of the 
Age. We will live to see and bless the day 
that enfranchised the most lovable and virtu- 
ous half of our race. God speed the day. 











HUMOROUS. 

Net profits—a fisherman's. 

The greatest bet that ever was made—the 
alphabet. 

The best flowers for debtors to cultivate— 
Glad-L-owe-less. ; 

“Mynheer, do you know for what we call 
our boy Hans?”’ “Do not really.” “Well, I 
tell you. Der reason dat we call our boy 
Hans, dat ish bis name.’’ 

A lady friend once put a conundrum to her 
rheumatic old nurse, asking her, “Why are 
you like achurech window, Sally ?”’- and gave 
the answer, “Because you are so full of pains.” 
Whereupon the old colored woman pityingly 
replied, “Oh dear, somebody’s been a-fooling 
of ye, honey. Dem’s anudder sort o’ panes. 
Dey’s been foolin’ ye, chile.” 

The customers of a cooper in the Highlands 
caused him a great deal of vexation by their 
saving haoits and persistence in getting their 
tubs and casks repaired, buying very little 
new work. “I stood it long enough, how- 
ever,” said he, “until one day old M'Cawbrie 
brought in an old bung hole, to which he said 
he wanted anew barrel made. Then I quitted 
the North in disgust.” 

Jones had worried Smith with conundrums 
very often, and now it was Smith’s turn 
“Guess what I did last night,’’ said Smith 
Jones thought of sundry improbable things. 





doing of a kindness, the getting himself into 
the lock-up, and finally gave up the conun- 
drum in despair. “Weill,” said Smith, in a 
triumphant tone, “I slept.” 

Two neighbors had a long and envenomed 
litigation about a small spring, which they 
both claimed. The judge, wearied out with 
the case, at last said, “What is the use of 
making so much fuss abont a little water?” 
“Your honor will see the use of it,” replied 
oneof the lawyers, when I inform you that 
the parties are both milkmen!’ The roar of 


but as she fails therein does she sink | 


The exercise of | 





laughter which followed proved that the en- 
tire audience saw the point. 


PAIN-KILLER, 


Family Medicine of the Age. 
TAKEN INTERNALLY. IT CURES 
Dysentery, Cholera, Diarrhea, 
Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, 

Bowel Complaints, Painters’ Colic, 
Liver Complaint ; Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Sore Throat, Sudden Colds, 
Coughs, &c,, &e. 

USED EXTERNALLY, IT CURES 
Boils, Felons, Cuts, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, 
Old Sores, Sprains, Toothache, Pain 
in the Face, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Frosted Feet, &c., 
éc., &e. 


PAIN-KILLER, 


After a thorough trial by innumerable living wit- 
nesses, has proved itself THE MEDICINE OF THE 
AGE. Itis an internal and external remedy, One 
positive proof of its efficacy is, that its sales have con- 
stantly increased, and wholly upon its own merits. 
The effect of the 


Pain-Killer 
Upon the patient when taken internally, in case of 
Cold, Cough, Bowel Complaint, Cholera, pageant f 
and other afflictions of the system, has been truly 
wonderful, and has won for it a name | medical 
reparations that can never be forgotten. Its success 
n removing pain, as an external remedy, ir cases of 
Burns, Bruises, Sores, Sprains, Cuts, Stings of In- 
sects, and other causes of suffering, has secured for it 
such a host of testimony, as an infallible remedy, 
that it will be handed down to — as one of the 
greatest medical discoveries of the nineteenth century. 
The Pain-Killer 

derives much of its peputesity from the simplicity 
attending its use, which gives it a peculiar value in a 
family. The various diseases which may be reached 
by it, and in their incipient stages eradicated, are 
among those which are peculiarly fatal if suffered to 
run; but the curative magic of this preparation at 
once disarms them of their terrors. In all respects it 
fulfils the conditions of a popular medicine. 

Be sure you call for and get the genuine Pain- 
Killer, as many worthless nostrums are attempted to 
be sold on the great reputation of this valuable med- 
icine. 

BF Directions accompany each bottle. 


PRICE 25 Cts, 50 Cts, and $1.00 per BOTTLE. 
Sold by ali Medicine Dealers. 
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Just Published! ; 


THE AMEPICAN 


SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 


Beok |. Fer Primary Scheels! Price 35 
Cts, or $3.60 per Desen, 


The first of an excellent series of GRADED 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS, by L. O. Emereon and 
W. 8. Tilden 


Emerson’s Singing School. 


Price 15 cts, or 7.50 per dezen, is « com- 
plete, cheap, and useful book for Singing Schools 


Clarke's Dollar Instructor for Reed Organs. 
Clarke's Dollar Instructor for Piano. 
Olarke’s Dollar Instructor for Violin. 


Full of useful, 
structive, and at the same time brilliant muste 


Father Kemp’s 
OLD FOLK’S CONCERT TUNES. 
Price 40 cts,, or $3.60 per desen books. 


Sung everywhere with great applause from old and 
young. 


For beginners and amateurs in- 


Sold everywhere. Sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


| 
| Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


} pe Boston, Til Br'dway, New Yor?. 
|*A Complete Pictorial Histery of the 
| Times." The best. cheapest,’and most 
successful Family Paper in the Union.” 


| Harper’s Weekly. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


Notices of the Press. 


The Weekly ts the ablest and most powerful tlus- 
trated periodical published in this country, Its edi- 
torials are scholarly and convincing, and carry much 
weight. Its illustrations of current event» are full 
and fresh, and are prepared by our best designers, 
With a circulation of 150,000, the Weekly ta read by at 
least half a million persons, and ite influence as an 
organ of opinion is simply tremendous, The Weekly 
maintains a positive position, and expresses decided 
views on political and social probloms.— Louisville 
Courier Journal, 


SU BSCRIPTIONS,-—1874, 
Terms: 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ . 84.00 
$4.00 includes prepayment of U. 8, Postage by the 
publishers, 

Subscriptions to HARPEVSa MAGAZINE, WeekLy 
and Bazan, to one address for one year, 810.00; or 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one 
year, $7.00; postage payable by the subscriber at the 
office where received, 

An extra copy of either the MAGAzine, WeeKLy 
or BAZAR, Will be supplied gratis for every Club of 
Five Subscribers at $4.00 edch, in one remittance; or 
Six copies for $20.00, without extra copy; postage 
payable by the subscribers at the oflice where received, 
Back numbers can be supplied at any time 

The Annual Volumes of Hanven’s WeeKk-Ly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of ex- 
pense, for $7.00 each, A complete set, comprising 
Seventeen volumes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate 
of $5.25 per volume, freight at expense of purchaser, 

The postage on HAnven's WrekLy is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subseriber’s post- 
office. Address 

HARVER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted, 
Address 
*DOMESTIC”S. Ni.Co.. New York. 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue, corne 
Sib 4treet, 


NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the clinics 
dellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ng in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements aud particulars address the See 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
Jan. 8 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 rattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. . 
tar” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha’ to accommodate their customers with clean 
well | farnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three bottles will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold ty all druggists. Price $1, or six. 
bottles $5. WRS. LINUS BELCHER, 
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Mercantile Saving Institution. 


0. 887 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
‘All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each and every 
month. Interest is paid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in the Bank, thereby se- 
curing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savin institution. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for | express protection of depositors. 
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8 
SPEECH OF MISS ABBY H SMITH 


OF GLASTONBURY, BEFORK THE TUWN MERTING OF 
THAT VLACK, NOVEMBER SG, 104 





It is not without due deliberation that we 
bave been willmg to attend this meeting, but 
we had no other way of coming belure tue 
men of the town. Others, our veighbors, Cau 
complain more effectually than we can, with- 
out speaking a word, when they think those 
who rule over hem rule with injustice ; but we 
are pot put under the laws of the land as they 
are—we are whoily in the power of those we 
have come to address. You have the power 
over our property Ww take it from us wheuever 
you choose, aud we can Lave no voice in the 
matter whatever, not even to say what shall 
be done with it, and nu power to appeal to; 
we are perfectlydefenseless. Can you wonder, 
then, we should wish to speak with you? Peo- 
ple do not generally huld power without ex- 
ercising it, and those who exercise it do not 
appear to bave the least idea of its injustice. 
The Southern slavebolder only possessed the 
samme power that you have to rule over us. 
“Hlappy dug,”’ he would say of his slave, ‘‘l 
have given him everything; L am the slave 
and he the master; does he complain? give 
him ten Jashes.’ The slaveholders really 
thought they had done so much for their slaves 
they would not leave them, when the great 
consideration was, the slave wanted the con- 
trol of his own eaiuings; and so does every 
human being of what righVully belongs to 
him. We do not suppose the men of the town 
think they have done so much for us that they 
have a rizht to take our money when they 
please. But then there is always excuse 
enough where there is power. They say all 
the property of the towu should be taxed for 
the expenses of the town, according to its 
valuation, and as taxation without representa- 
tion is wrong, they give permission toa part 
of these owners to say what valuation shall be 
«nade, and how the meney can best be applied 
for their benefit. ‘They meet together to con- 
sult who among them shall have the offices of 
the town and what salary they willgive them 
All this done without ever consulting or al- 
luding to the other part of the owners of this 
property. But they tax the other owners and 
take from them just what amount they please. 
We had two hundred dollars taken from us in 
this way the past year, by thesatne power the | 
robber takes his money, because we are de- 
fenseless and cannot resist. But the robber | 
would have the whole community against bim, | 
and he would not be apt to come but once; | 
but from the men of our own town we are 


never safe—they can come in and take our | Call. 
4 Now | till we had been heard by the town, for if they 

we cannot see any justice, any right, or any | gave us no hopes of voting, we wanted them to | 
We cannot see why we | Sell our farm for the taxes, for it was but rea- 


money from us just when they choose. 


reason in this thing. | 
are not just as capable of assisting in manag: | 
ing the affairs of the wwn as the men are. 
We cannot possibly see why we have not as 
much intelligence and information, or as much | 
capacity fur doing business, as they have, Are | 
we not as far-seeing, and do we not manage | 
our own affairs, as far as we are permitted by 
the laws, as well as they do? Is it any more 
just to take a woman’s property without her 
consent, than it isto take a man’s property 
without his consent? Those whom the town 
put over us are the very dregs of soci ty, those 
who are making the town and their families 
continual expense and trouble, for which we 
are liable, and the authorities make the town | 
the expense of meeting to take off their poll | 
tax, for they can’t paya dollar; andthey have 
taken some from the insane retreat and kept | 
them in a barn over night to vote the next | 
day. Now all these things clearly prove how | 
much more these lawless men are valued by | 


| 


the town than such citizens as we are, who | 





never make it the least trouble or expense. | 
Such men as these are set over us, and can | 
vote away our property, indeed, our property | 
is liable for their support. Now all we ask of 
the town is to put us on an equality with these | 
men, not to rule over them as they rule over | 
us, but to be put on an equality with them. Is | 
this an unreasonable request? Do we not 

stand on an equality with them, and every | 





man iu this assembly, before the law of God? | having the least advantage by it, wot ld’ you | never have been known. 


God is a God of justice, men and women stand 
alike in his sight, he has but one law for both. | 
And why should man have but one law for | 
both, to which both shall be accountable alike ? | 
Let each rise if they can by their own ability, | 
and put no obstructions in their way. Is it | 
right because men are the strongest, that they | 
should gointo the women’s houses and take | 
their money from them, knowing they cannot | 
resist? It isnot physicalstrength that makes 
a town prosper, it is mind, it is capability to 
guide the physical strength and put its re- 
sources to the best possible advantage, You 
are rejecting just half of the very element you | 
need. You well know that a man and his | 
wife must counsel together to make the affairs 
of their household prosper, they must be one | 
in the business, and if they are one I cannot | 
see how one can rule over the other, from | 
which idea comes all the disturbance between 
them. Ought not this town to be one great | 
family all equally interested in its government. | 
As it is, its government is no concern of ours | 
whatever. We cannot alter it if we see ever | 
80 much injustice. No woman concerns her- | 
self about the government of the town, being | 
placed under the men, instead of being placed 
under the laws, their whole business is to | 
please the men as the slave's business is to | 
please his master, because their living comes | 
from the men; the laws are such they can get | 
it in no other way. The mottoof our govern. | 
ment is, “Proclaim liberty to all the inhabi- 
tants of the land,’’ and here where liberty is 
so highly extolled and gloried by every man 
in it, one-half the inhabitants are not put 
under her laws, but are ruled over by the other 
half, who can by their own laws, not hers, | 
take from the other half all they possess. How 
is Liberty pleased with such worship? Wonid 
she not be apt to think of her own sex? 

This assembly have put such men as Judge | 
Hunt over us, to fine a woman one hundred | 
dollars for doing what is an honor for a man 
to do, and denied us a trial by jury. This is 
the highest court in the land, made by your | 
votes. No man ever had more regard for | 
this town than our father had. He was born | 
and brought up here, and all his ancestors be- | 
fore him. He knew every man in it, and | 
seemed as much interested in their welfare as | 
his own. He was a man that any town would | 
be proud of. He did allits !aw business for | 
nearly forty years. 
its money without giving full compensation ? | 
It was never said of him. 
law of nations, that compensation shall be 


made when money is taken from women as | but one other that was taxed higher, but said | straightening the paths they have allowed to 


ceived by the town, and if you would publish 


collector called the second time this evening, as 


| used to, when we thought we owned it. 
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well as men' But instead of compensation it 
is taken from us and every other woman in 
the place, to strengthen the power of those 
that rule over us. Jt istaken to pay the men 
for making laws to govern us, by which they 
themselves would not be governed under any 
consideration. Neither would we, if we could 
help it. Some of it is given to buy votes 
which add to their power. A man’s wife 
told me they gave her husband four dollars, 
which kept bim drunk a long time to abuse 
his family. His wife said if she could vote, 
her vote would be as good as her husband’s, 
and the men which came after him to carry 
him to the polls would treat her as well as they 
treated him. Her hard earnings then could 
not be taken for his drams. And some of the 
money is taken for the authorities of the town 
to meet at all the different hotelsin it, to make 
voters and take off the poll-tax of all the poor 
vagabonds, that they may vote; then the au- 
thorities want to meet to consult what would 
be most for the advantage of half the inhabi 

tants of the town, who do the business and 
put them into office (the women are not men 

tioned, of course, for having no power they 
are of no consequence), and then these officers 
are furnished with an entertainment at the 
expense of all the inhabitants of the town. 
But the roads make the most complaint to 
every woman that owns property; they all 
know as well as we do that they would not be 


'madeas they are before their houses if they 


could vote. We have every reason to think 
the officers of the town add what they please 
to our taxes. Last year they added $100 to 
our homestead without giving us any notice, 
and the same amount to two widows in the 
neighborhood, who cannot work their land, 
and not « man who can work it had his pro- 
perty raised, for he could find it out and a 
woman could not. 

We have paid the town of Glastonbury dur- 
ing the last six years more than $4,000, and for 
what! to be ruled over, and to be put under, 
what all the citizens know to be the lowest and 
the most worthless of any in the place. We 
ask only for ourselves and our property. Why 
should we be cast out? Why should we be 
outlawed? We should be glad to stay in our 
homestead where we were born and have al- 
ways lived, the little time we have tostay, and 
be buried with our family and our ancestors, 
but its pleasantness is gone, for we know we 


do not hold itin security as our neighbors hold 
theirs, that it is liable to be taken from us 


whenever the town sees fit. 
The town collector called for our taxes on Mon- 


| day at sunset—the last day and hour he could 


We told him we would prefer to wait 


sonab'e, if they owned it, to get the taxes from 
it, we could not; and we wished they would 
begin at the east end and come into the street, 
for we wanted to save our homestead while we 
lived, and thought it would last us. He said 
he hoped he should not be the collector then. 

e agreed to all the injustice of which we com- 
plained.—HHartford Courant, 


Many persons who read the above speech of | 
Miss Smith, wanted to hear what came of it. 
To answer these in the readiest way, Miss §, | 
wrote the foilowing letter : 

To the Editor of the Courant. 

Several having read my speech in your pa- 

per have requested to know how it was re- 


The | 


the sequel I should feel greatly obliged. 


we had told him our paying the tax depended 


entirely upon the encouragement we received 
| about voting, after addressing the meeting. 


We told him to-night we received none at all. 

We thought no man had spoken about it, for | 
what could they say? The facts must be ad- | 
mitted, and their not speaking of them showed 

they did not intend we should vote on | 
what would you do, Mr. A., said we, if some | 
men should get together and agree that you | 
should pay them a certain sum, every little | 


while, without your consent, and without your | 


vay it, or would you let them get it as they | 
could? This is precisely our case, there is no | 
difference between us; it is just as wrong to | 
take it from us as it is to take it from you. 
Therefore we had come to the conclusion if the | 


town owned our farm, (about 130 acres) it be- | their earthly children, to the indulgence of 


longed to the men to get out of it what they | 
said we should pay, for we never could, and it | 


surely did not belong to us to assist them, in | fering the pangs of destitution and consequent 


any way, having no voice in the matter. 


As to the expense of selling it off, it made | are brethren.” 
| no difference to us by what name they called | 
it, expense or anything else, so long as the F 

' ; ” Our money :. Arr | seem to be a piece of sound logic and good 


could take the whole. 


and we were not willing, any more, to take 


what we owned to pay for what we did not | cept the assistance of the maternal and fem- | 


own. Our father, when he advised us to keep | 
the farm, said, “You need not cultivate it, but 

it won't run away from you.” 
to enter his mind but what we might hold it 
as securely as the men held theirs, but being 
a lawyer he must have known that as soon as 


| Yo i 
he died it would pass into the hands of the | 9? angel, why not use an angel's influence? 
mer of the town, and not be secured to us by | If the words were empty and meaningless, 


the laws of the land, as the men hold their 
property. 


to begin at the east end first, (the farm is three | pa » 
miles long and twenty-two and a half rods | If “God is love,’’ what loss to debar the so- 


wide). We said we should be glad to, to save 
our homestead, while we lived, but then our 
homestead did not look so well to us as it 
The 
movable property would not go very far, for 
we believed they must leave us, as they did to 


| the poor man, one cow and its keeping, and a 


part of our furniture. Mr. A., the collector, 
said, as many do, he thought women that had 
property ought to vote. We said those that 
had none neededit more. Ifthey could have 
the power to vote against the grog shops, 
their drunken husbands would never dare to 
abuse them as they did, but they could do it 
now with impunity, for the town officers would 


| not punish a voter; women have no redress 
| for whatever injury they may receive from 


a voter! If the women could have voted, the 
town would never have been so in debt. . It is 
very hard for them to earn their money and 
they are more careful whom they trust, and 
would never have employed those men who 
have brought in such enormous bills against 
the town. 

We inquired of the collector if there were 


Did he ever take any of | any in the place that are taxed higher than we | cedence and power they have acquired, and 


are. We knew of one that was, but never 


Is nut this the great | paid any money; he took much more from the we honor them for the admission, while it 


town than hepaidit. The collector mentioned 


| which spring from violation of these supposed 


| legitimate effects, because the natural charac- 


| their more negative qualities, into this merely 


It did notseem | 80 long uttered in her ears,—“That she was 


The collector inquired if we wished | 


| he had orders on the town to pay. Of course | beco 


they have orders on the town to pay—those 
that rule—and many work out their taxes on 
the roads, bridges, etc., and then there is a ro 
tation in office that gives them all a chance at 
the money, which is taken mostly from the wo- 
men. The town is six miles on the river and 
eight miles east from the river, seven miles 
from Hartford. And now, if my sister and I 
pay the highest taxes, in money, of any of the 
inhabitants in this large place, how does it 
look as to the administration of its justice? 
The town is doubtless managed like our school 
district in which we pay the highest tax, double 
to any of the men, but one. The voters de- 
cided a few years ago to have a new school- 
house, and a contractor offered to build it for 
the same price he had just finished one a few 
miles off. But the men rejected the offer, for 
they said they wanted to work out their taxes, 
which they did, and more too, charging what 
they pleased to the district, which made the ex- 
pense to the women nearly as much again as | 
what the contracior offered to do the whole for. | 
There is not a man but what knows it is per- | 
fectly just and right for us to have the same 
protection, under the laws that he ha; neither 
does he fear Judge Hunt, but it is hard to give 
up power. Some of them mention the Catho- 
lies, forgetting that all the command which is | 
given to man is, “Do justly.” God alone con- 
trols the consequences. The collector said, 
when he left, he should call again. 
Ansy H. Smirn anp Sister. 
Glastonbury, Nov. 29, 1873. 


“NOT GOOD FOR THE MAN TO BE ALONE.” 


The Great First Cause pronounced his 
works of creation to be “very good” with one 
exception, and it seems as though the present 
condition of society is proof positive that it 
has “not been good for man to be alone,” be- 
cause, first, the more distinctly masculiae ele- 
ments have had undue force and activity. 

These qualities as manifested in appropria- 
tion and ownership of some woman, less as a | 
companion than as a minister to sensual pas- | 
sion; in the greed of possession and acquisi- | 





| tiveness for the support and maintenance of | 


this relation; andin the wars and animosities 


tights; all these and the consequences result- 
ing, are fruits of the positive, aggressive spirit 
of manhood. In one sense, the proper and | 


teristics of masculinity. 

Woman’s nature, from her different func- 
tions, has more of the conservative, brooding 
and affectional elements; therefore the re- 
demptive process which alone can restore bal- 
ance to monopoly, peace to war, equality to 
oppression, and harmony to anarchy, is the 
admission of the feminine elements, with 


masculine political organism. 

The race is so nearly equal as to sex, that it 
is evident, that nature, in her most astonish- 
ing mysteries of chemical forces, intended 
these different components, of positive and 
negative, to supplement and balance each 
other; and thus to constitute a universal mar- 
riage which would yield harmony and bless- 
ing. But, as the positive seized the power, 
which the negative too passively surrendered, 
he has gone on uninterruptedly increasing 
that part of manhood, government and reli- 
gion, until the love element has almost suc- 
cumbed; until the poor, the unfortunate and 
the oppressed of the social home, find no 
mother with ability to redress their wrongs, 
which, in a just condition of society, would 


The true Mother Spirit of humanity would 
scarcely allow part of her children to appro- 
priate the food and resources which the Divine 
Parents had provided for the support of all 


the minority, while the greater part were suf- 
degradation ; for ‘‘Jne is your father and all ye 

As sons pre-suppose a mother, would it not 
sense, for this self-asserting masculinity, to ac- 
inine, and to make good the words they have 


the inspirer to all that is elevated and good, 
the lifter-up,—the angel of their lives?” If 


| and only a flattering bait to lure Woman to 
| man’s service, let that also be known. 


| cietary home the influence and unlimited ex- 
| ercise of its most efficient minister and expo- 
| nent? Are the words mere prattle which 
| have ever been offered to Woman’s love and 
| devotion? And would love change to license 
| and debauchery if left in freedom, as are all 
| the creatures of God? Would the young wo- 
| man, who fritters her time so aimlessly, away, 
| between fashion and amusement, be lowered, 
if aclerkship or a profession gave to her life 
| the stimulus it does to that of her brother? 
Or, would the woman of sense and feminine 
dignity mar the refinement by simply stepping 
| to the polls and depositing her vote, any more 
| than by associating with men in shopping or 
in the ordinary affairs of life? 
We love the simple truth and cannot toler- 
| ate a subterfuge or any sham. Some are noble 
/enough to admit the bald fact as it stands 
| that, as men, they are loth to give up the pre- 


only calls them on to greater goodness in 


j 
| 


| 


| 





grown one-sided. 
Ecclesiastes, the wise preacher, said in his day, 
“So I considered all the oppressions that are 


on the side of their oppressors was power; | 


but they had no comforter.” 

We know that the effect of power, unjustly 
held, has ever been to blunt the sympathies 
and make the exercisers of it unconscious of 
oppressions inflicted; and, the greater part of 
men, we believe, are still unconscious of the 
wrong they are doing to Woman by regarding 
her as a subordinate, and try to convince 
themselves that by giving ber what they call 
protection (?) they are affording her a suita- 
ble compensation for the abridgement of 
equality. Let any of them test this matter by 
the teaching, “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 


they would soon realize that the position of a | 
subordinate was not Cesirable, and “the rights | __I. 


to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” | provides that “‘each State shall appoint, in suc 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, the electors 


are God-given, as well as man-acquired. Let 
“the Comforter’ come as the Saviour promis- 


| ed,in his own compassionate Spirit, though it | 
| be through Woman. 


In the great moral battery with which the | 
humane are hoping to relieve the sickness and | 
corruption of the body: politic, let the negative 
pole be adjusted to effective purpose, although 
at first the shock may seem tremendous and 
startling. Let us no longer hope for effects | 
when not half of the machine has been in 
operation. If Woman is the negative part of 
creation, at least let her take her place, or the 
force and efliciency of the whole machinery is 
lost. 

We remember hearing, when we were much | 
younger, that “Man without Woman was as | 
the half of apair of shears,” incomplete, in- 
effective; but the whole significance of the 
fact never dawned on us until we saw the 
utter incompetency of present customs and 
laws to give rest to the suffering earth. A trifle | 
of forbearance on the part of the stronger, 
and of willingness on that of the sharper to 
come into line, the screw adjusted (by wise 
law) and what was worthless, comparatively, 
becomes a powerful instrument of use and 
efficiency. The edge, although there before, 
will become available, excrescences will be re- 
moved and work will be cut out for the fam- 
ishing. 

But, best of all, the present and growing 
state of antagonism between the sexes will be 
healed. They will learn how to co-operate 
harmoniously, in all the labors and duties of 
life. The ‘lion’ like monarch of the earthly 
sphere, led by the sweet influences of the 
Gospel of peace and good-will, becomes the 
gentla, harmless companion of the lamb-like. 
Instead of waiting for a miraculous bringing 
about of this millennium let us’speed its advent, 
with heart and hand, by bringing our own 
lives and motives into harmony with it. And 
to return to the figure. When from the so 
long slumbering Adam the new Eve takes her 
place, they will unitedly go forth to subdue 
richer fields and achieve diviner results. 

E. H. W. 
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AN AMERICAN CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S 
REVIVAL 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—In your | 
last issne, the platform in the article from me, 
entitled, “Wanted, a progressive platform,’ I 
would amend to read thus: “God, America, 
Humanity, Sobriety, Publicity, Peace, Re- 
form.” These seven words, I believe, would 
reinspire the platform and efforts of the true 
Democrat-Republican party unto speedy re- 
construction and reunion forever. Against 
such a platform taught by Woman, what ar- 
gument is there ? 

“Hard times,” all human troubles, come 
from still remaining slaveries, nearer home, 
deeper, darker, more suicidal. These go not 
out except by prayer and fasting. They must 
be spiritually discerned and assailed. God’s 
spirit in the soul, honest, free thought, truly 
free tongues, pens, presses, pulpits, ballots | 
would give such speedy, joyful, divine deliver- 
ance, as well for the war-riven, yet beautiful, | 
sunny south-land, as for the heathen at home | 
and abroad. Why not this victory also for us? 

Evil we know cannot endure pure good. | 
Evil would not endure us if we would not | 
endure evil. Let evil support evil, let the 
dead bury their dead. Likeold negro-slavery, 
evil could not live except by spreading. Pray | 
God that we abhor all evil. 

We want reform through straight reform 
work and earning. We want deepest, divin- 
est conversion through all moderu improve- 
men's. We want no quarter for drunken 
war, brutality, violence, riot, waste. We want | 
Christ in the soul, the hope of glory, through 
Christ-like ministrations to all perishing and | 
guilty. We want no license for known sin, 
sin-haunts and causes. God only can rule a 
democracy. To prevent a fight get up a re- 
form. 

Are wealth and labor good for one? We 
know they are equally good for all, Are pov- 
erty and idleness ever accursed? They are 
equally accursed for all. Who knows and 
loves God’s good, who knows and hates 
earth’s evil, if nos Woman? 

This, then, is Woman’s mission hour, and 
sphere, and work, which in doing will com- 











me crooked and in building up what had | mand the ballot as instinctively as life com- 


true 
| equality, mutual love, undying hope and trust. 


' mands breath. Self-respect begets 


Is this American Christian Woman’s radica} 
done under the sun; and behold the tears of | reform revival work too good to mention or 
| the oppressed and they had no comforter; and 


| begin now. F. H. Puoemnrx. 
Bloomington, Il., Dec. 25. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITION. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage throughout 


| the State are earnestly requested to circulate 
| the following form of petition in their respec. 
Cut out the 
| form of petition and paste it upon a sheet of 
| blank paper. Then obtain as many signa- 
Then 
| forward it to the office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL and we will see that it is pre- 


| tive localities without delay. 


tures of men and women as possible. 


sented to the Legislature at the proper time. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


| State of Massachusetts : 
chusetts respectfully represent: 
of the Constitution of the United States apes 


for President and Vice-President”; — 
And, whereas, women are now unjustly excluded 


from any participation in the election of these highest 


officers of the nation; 


We, therefore, respectfully pray your Honorable 
bodies that you will exercise the authority thus vest- 
ed in you by the Federal Constitution, and enact a 


law conferring suffrage upon women, who are citi- 
zeus of the United States, and of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in future Presidential elections, upon the 
same terms and conditions as men. 

And we further respectfully represent: 

2. That, whereas, the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts contains no restriction upon the exercise of suf- 
frage by women in regard to the election of certain 
State, County, Town and Municipal cflicers; we, 
therefore, respectiully ime | that you will enact a 
law, abolishing all political distinctions on account 
of sex, except where the same are expressly contained 
in the present constitution of your State, 

And we further respcctfully represent: 

3. That, whereas the Constitution of the State of 
Massachusetts restricts suffrage for certain officers to 
men alone, therefore we respectfully pray your Hon. 
orable bodies to take the necessary steps to amend 
the State Constitution, so as to abolish hereafter all 
political distinctions on account of sex. 

MEN, WOMEN, 





‘SPECIAL NOTICES, 


N. E, Woman's Club. 
Jan. 5, at 730 vr. m., Prof. Wm. Ware. 
“Tuilleries,” with illustrations. 
Jan. 12, at 3.30 vp. m., Mra. Woolson will read a 
paper on “Dress,” for the Committee on Dress. 





Subject: 





The Moral Education Association will hold a meet- 
ing on Wednesday, January 7,3 Pp. M., at 3 Tremont 
Place. Mr. Frederic A. Hinckley will read a paper 
on “* Woman: Her Rights and Duties.”” All interest- 
ed are invited to attend. 


In answer to our call for Nos. of the Woman's 
JouRNAL of Oct. 25 and Nov. 1 and 8, we have re- 
ceived several copies, and can supply a limited num- 
ber. 


There ought to be at least a hnndred thousand 
copies of this annua! [The Ladies’ Almanac for 1874) 
placed on the center tables and writing desks of the 
good people of Boston and its vicinity.’’— Boston Jour- 
nal, 

In fine binding, gilt-edged leaves, tinted paper, 
finely illustrated. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, 50 cts. Published by GEO, A. COOLIDGE, 44 
Temple Piace Boston. 1 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office hours 
lito2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law and Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W , Washington, D. C. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 

The Woodstock (C. W.) Sentinel says: “It 1s a gen- 
erally admitted fact that the medicine manufactured 
by Messis. Perry Davis & Son has been instrumental 
in alleviating much pain and giving relief to millions 
of suffering humanity. The medical faculty almost 
everywhere recommended the Pain-Killer, and its 
reputation is now established as the most beneficial 
family medicine now in use, and may be taken inter- 
nally and externally to expel pain.” 1—5t 





“We Still Live.’’—The “3rTar SPaNGLED BAd- 
NER” still waves, waging war, as of yore, against 
swindlers, quacks and humbugs, fighting for the 
RIGHT. A large 40-column quarto paper, illustrated. 
Charming Reading, Wit, Humor, &c., &c. 12th year 
of success, Better than ever. A pair of beautiful 
Prang chromos (value $3.00) given free to every suly 
seriber. Money refunded to all not satisfied. Noth 
ing like it. Only $1.00. Specimens 6 cts. Agent 
wanted. Send for it NOW. Address BANNEE, 
Hinsdale, N. H. i—lt 





“O, mamma, what shall Ido?” says ten-year old 
Annie, with a plaintive voice. 

‘Mamma, ’muse me,”’ adds curly-headed Harry; 
and the patient, loving mother looks with wistful ey? 
for something to satisfy her bright, restless children 
Ifshe had now Avilude, or Game of Birds, it would 
be just the thing. Sent post-paid for seventy-five 
cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 1-2 


My friend, stop that terrible cough, and thus avoid 
a consumptive’s grave by using Dr. Pierce’s Golde? 
Medical Discovery. For curing all throat, bronchial 
and lung diseases it has never been equaled. Sold bY 
Druggists. 1—lt 

Thousands suffer Indigestion, Costivene 
Piles, Headache, and don’t know how much they lose 
by passing by Dr. Marrison’s Peristaltic Lozong- 
Finding the papers full of remedies, they take no no- 
tice of any, and thus lose the benefit of a good thing: 
Weare selling them immensely, for they are what 
everybody needs, and they will do what we promise. 
The most perfect, agreeable and effective cure for 
every form of Indigestion, und the only cure for the 
Piles, either bleeding or otherwise, Trial box 50 cH 
Large box 60 cts., mailed postpaid for this last pric’ 





DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, aod all 
throat and lung complaints. For sale by E. 3. HAB- 
RISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temp!® 
Boston, and by all druggists. 49-5 
After this date, during the short winter's day thie 
office will be open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. only. 


The undersigned residents and citizens of Massa- 
That, whereas, the Ist section of the 2nd article 


mab- 
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